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Promotion of Industrial Development in Hongkong 


By Dr. Gethyn Davies 


Hongkong is presently undergoing the transition from a 
mainly commercial to a partly industrial way of life, but there 
is a danger that the transition may take place in a somewhat 
wasteful and haphazard manner. For although Hongkong 
may grow the wiser by experience, such experience in 
industrial development may be paid for by the failure of its 
new industrial undertakings, an expensive way of gaining 
knowledge. 

It has been suggested that Hongkong needs to foster its 
industrial growth through the institution of a development 
corporation, and that this development corporation should be 
privately controlled. Such a plan has considerable merit but 
its implications need careful study. 

Development corporations have played an active role in 
developing public utilities and in creating the basic material 
structure of modern society. More usually they are public 
corporations aimed at fostering the growth of those works, which 
by almost universal consent are accepted as being the proper 
prerogative of the corporate state and include within their 
purview such activities as road construction, low income group, 
housing, irrigation and so forth. Such functions are- at the 
moment undertaken in Hongkong itself by the Development 
Fund administered by the government and financed out of the 
public purse and it is clear that this is a field of activity which 
could not and should not be undertaken by a private agency, 
however public-spirited. 

But in the field of industrial activity proper it is by no 
means certain that a development corporation should be under 
the direct or even the implied supervision of the state; we need 
to be careful as to what we mean by an industrial development 
corporation. ; 

An industrial development corporation like an industrial 
bank may be required to provide capital for industry, but it 
must also act as a specialist in industrial promotion and it is 
this latter feature which distinguishes it most clearly from the 
industrial bank. Indeed it would be not misleading to regard 


c.f. Professor Kirby’s article on this subject in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review Vol. XXV, No. 2, P. 54. 


the industrial development corporation as being primarily a 
channel for concentrating industrial initiatory ability and only 
secondly as a source of finance for industry. Its financing 
services properly speaking should be complementary to and not 
competitive with the existing financial and-banking structure of 
the community and only in those cases where these services have 
proved to be inadequate for fostering industrial development 
should recourse be made by the corporation to its own funds. 
It is by no means easy to assess whether the existing 
banking and financial structure in Hongkong is in a position to 
mobilize savings for industry or indeed whether such savings 
are freely available; for no information is publicly available on 
these matters. I am however of the opinion that capital is 
almost certainly available and that the existing financial and 
banking structure is well organised. But in spite of this the 
flow of capital to industry is generally regarded as meagre. 
The reason is not difficult to find. By long tradition banks in 
Hongkong tend to remain highly liquid and to view with dis- 
favour long term commitments; a view influenced by their 
interest in commerce and exchange as built up over the years 
and by their acceptance of British banking practices; and 
British bankers have always regarded with suspicion portfolio 
or long term investment. There is also in Hongkong a well 
organised and old established stock market, but it would not 
seem that capital is readily entering on to the stock exchange, 
partly because of the public desire for liquidity and partly 
because of the continued use of capital for the housing boom. 
Industrialisation is not merely a technological change for 
it must be accompanied by a change in community outlook, 
which is essentially a social change. Experience elsewhere 
has shown that, even where capital and ‘know how’ are readily 
available, industrialisation can only be effectively carried out, if 
the community has engendered in it the belief in the continued 
growth and viability of the industrial sector. There must be 
a desire to move capital to industry and this desire is compound- 
ed not only of a belief in industrial expansion but also of the 
firm conviction that the rewards to capital are greater or more 
secure in industry, than in some other endeavour such as housing 
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or commerce. Indeed, given the short term view, the prospect 
for industry in Hongkong may lack appeal for the private in- 
vestor and the long term opportunity may in consequence be 
lost. It is in fact in the creation of this proper climate for 
industrial expansion that a development corporation can play 
an important role. If effectively organised it can concentrate 
industrial initiatory ability and thereby contribute to the deve- 
lopment of industry on that sure foundation which is, in turn, 
the necessary prerequisite for attracting private capital to the 
industrial sector, irrespective of whether that capital be of local 
or foreign origin. But initially private capital will simply not 
be available to industry on sufficiently attractive terms through 
normal financial channels and such capital will almost certainly 
have to be supplemented out of the Corporation’s own funds, 
until such time as public confidence in private industry is well 
established. How precisely the development corporation pro- 
poses to finance industry during the interim period is a matter 
requiring careful consideration, but it may be made available 
by subscriber banks, through the flotation of public loans, or by 
borrowing from the Government. But the danger of borrow- 
ing from the Government would be that the task of industrial 
promotion might then be taken over by the state and it is not 
clear that such governmental intervention would necessarily be 
appropriate to conditions in Hongkong. This is not to say 
however that a private industrial development corporation would 
be an unqualified success. Much would depend on its organisa- 
tion and while the current proposal that the Corporation should 
be headed by a banker has great merit it would be as well if 
the banker was experienced in the field of industrial lending. 
But an industrial development corporation however well 
meaning cannot operate in a vacuum and in its role of industrial 
development it needs access to resource and market surveys if it 
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is not to make those costly mistakes which destroy public con- 
fidence. This type of survey depends on the availability of an 
adequate statistical service, which in Hongkong simply does 
not exist other than in the field of external trade, and even in 
the field of trade the present facilities with regard to export 
promotion and market outlet studies leave much to be desired. 
Resolve and good intention and a fair slice of luck may in fact 
be all that is needed for the future growth of Hongkong, but 
I would prefer it if the dice were rather more heavily weighted 
in favour of success by a little more judicious appraisal of the 
local situation than is now possible. As one of the essential 
first steps there is a necessity for a careful consideration of 
Hongkong’s needs and potential. This would almost certainly 
require an estimate of existing and prospective managerial and 
technical ability. It could well involve the widespread adop- 
tion of plans for systematic urban development. It would be 
assisted by a study of capital resources. It would involve an 
assessment of whether Hongkong should concentrate on the 
development of labour intensive light industries or whether the 
Colony should also encourage the growth of capital intensive 
heavy industry. It should involve a survey of market outlets. 

All these problems and many more will have to be faced 
by a development corporation—some, but not all of them, can 
be shelved for a time—and many will be capable of solution 
only by the government itself. But if established on sound 
lines an industrial development corporation cannot help but 
make a material contribution to the well being of the commun- 
ity. But the proposed corporation must not try to do too 
much and it should confine itself to fairly well defined and 
relatively narrow lines of activity and it would be an advantage 
if the Corporation were able to measure its achievements in 
terms of profit and loss. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF KOWLOON ’* 


By T. R. Tregear Ph.D. and L. Berry M.Sc. 


(Geography Department, 
In 1861, the Kowloon peninsula as far as the present 
Boundary Street and including Stonecutters Island were added 


t ; This addition was 
considered essential, mainly on military grounds, to the further 


I It enabled the British to control 
both sides of the central harbour and in the prevailing military 


to the permanent territory of Hongkong. 


development of the Colony. 


conditions offered better opportunities for defence, 


RECLAIMED . 


MAP (12) KOWLOON IN 1861 


taken over (Map 1!2) ‘was a long peninsula with barren 
hills, low sandy coasts and swampy inlets. In the valleys, 
particularly to the north, rice cultivation supported small 
farming villages and these, with a few small fishing settlements, 
could probably muster only about 3,000 persons. Now, about 
100 years later most of this area is covered by a dense urban 
network probably containing more than 1,250,000 people. 
Early plans for Kowloon were the subject of considerable 
discussion in the two years after the take over. At one stage 
the military authorities were proposing to use the whole of 
the area, but eventually Whitfield Barracks, Gyn Club Hill, 
King’s Park rifle ranges and several other small areas were 
allotted to the Army, the Naval Yards to the Navy, and the 
remainder was available for civilian development (Map 14). 
The 1863 map (Map 12) showed that some thought 
had been given to the regular development of the area, the 


The area 
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reclamation of the bay at Tsim Sha Tsui was taken for granted, 
as well as that of parts of the east and west coastline. 
tentative suggestions for the rec 


and: Yau Ma Ti 


Bay are only now being fully realised. 


surprisingly the road pattern as laid out in this plan has only 
been partly followed in actual deve 


and 17). 


PLANNED ROADS 
BBE LTIVATED aneAs 


WITH PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 


Once military lands were settled, all the land south of 
the position of Austin Road was resumed (i.e. taken into 
Crown ownership, with compensation), (Map 13, from the 
1864 H.K. Government Gazette) and in the same year land 
was sold in marine and inland lots on short leases. The name 
of this district, Tsim Sha Tsui, derives from one of the small 
villages located on the western coast (Map 13). 

A comparison of Maps 12 and 14 will illustrate the 
development during this early period. Although it was con- 
siderable there was no wholesale transfer of population from 
the island and in 1887 the population had risen to about 
15,000. Growth of the area followed fairly well ordered lines. 
In 1865 a start had been made on Robinson and Macdonnell 


* This is the 4th article in the copyrighted series of 


‘The Development of 
Hongkong’ which began in the issue of July 10, 1958, 
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MAP (14) KOWLOON IN 1887 


MAP (13) KOWLOON IN 1864 
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MAP (15) RECLAMATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN KOWLOON (1887-1904) 


Roads (now Nathan Rd. and Canton Rd.), and in 1867 the 
first large area was reclaimed at Kowloon Point involving a 
500 foot sea wall, prescribed by Government but paid for 
‘mainly by the adjoining lot holders. Most of the early re- 
clamation in Yau Ma Ti and Tsim Sha Tsui was laid down in 
the terms of sale of marine lots and was carried out privately 
but to specification. Roads were also laid out on this basis. 
Lot holders had to prepare half the road width adjacent to 
their lots. 

Main developments were the large reclamation east of 
Macdonnell Road from Kowloon Point to the Naval Yard, 
reclaimed in large lots between 1881 and 1883;* at Yau Ma Ti 
‘where smaller lot sales and reclamation occurred for a small 
town of closely built tenement houses and at Hung Hom. 
Other development was beginning at Tai Kok Tsui not shown 
én Map 14. q 

By 1887 three areas had evolved. Tsim Sha Tsui had, 
except for later reclamations, much of the present road pattern 
although the roads were unsurfaced and somewhat poorly 
preserved. Most of the area was sold in large lots and little 
building had yet been carried out. Yau Ma Ti was developing 
into a small town with symmetrically laid out streets beginning 


to be lined by tenement blocks, and boasting shipbuilding and 
other industries. Hung Hom was another ‘thriving industrial 
village based on the dock companies premises’ though no 
read as yet connected it with the rest of Kowloon. 

During the seventeen year period which elapsed between 
Maps 14 and 15, the population of Kowloon increased by nearly 
400%. <A rapid but even increase up to 1897 when popula- 
tion. was 25,000, was followed by a jump to 43,000 in 1901 
and to 62,000 in 1904, a result of the addition of the New 
Territories to the Cclony in 1898. However, even before this 
considerable growth had occurred. In 1891 a report® could 
note boat building and timber industries at Tai Kok Tsui and 
Mong Kok Tsui, soya bean industries at the latter and also 
in Yau Ma Ti and Hung Hom and tanneries at Ma Tau Kok 
and To Kwa Wan. 

To meet the continued increase in population and industry 
many land sales took place particularly in Mong Kok, Tai Kok 
Tsui and Yau Ma Ti. Reclamation also continued in an 
attempt to keep pace with population growth. Two major 
areas were under reclamation during this period. The shallow 
waters of Yau Ma Ti offered cheap land prospects and the 
whole foreshore was in process of being filled in for over 500 
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MAP (17) RECLAMATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN KOWLOON (1924-1939) 


feet seaward from Reclamation Street (Map 15). Reclamation 
was carried out piecemeal as lot holders brought their land up 
to the specified level by using fill from the weathered granite 
hills and aleo from road cuts made as communications were 
developed. By 1902 most of this scheme had been completed 
though much of the land had not then been built over. The 
other large scheme was'at Tai Kok Tsui where a range of hills 
made up of weathered granite were gradually being transfetrea 
inte the nearby bay under government auspices. At the begin- 
ning of the ‘century the first part of this scheme had been 
completed (Map 15). Other reclamations were carried out 


by the Dock Company and the Green Island Cement Company | 


(Est. 1898) at’ Hung Hom and also privately at Ma Tau Kok. 
‘ Road and housing development generally followed: in well 
laid out patterns on the reclaimed areas. Streets were laid 
out at Tai Kok Tsui (1896) and Mong Kok Tsui (1899). 
Greater realisation of the importance of the urban development 
in Kowloon came during this period and in 1892 a Public 
Works Commission recommended further construction and 
improvement of roads in Kowloon.‘ In the same year the 
road linked to Hung Hom'was completed and later most of the 
urban roade were macadamised under this new policy. 

In 1898 the addition of the New Territories gave road 
building and development generally a filip/ Station St. -was 
extended northward to link up with the’ road to Taipo and the 


eastern Hung Hom road was pushed north to Kowloon City 
and then to Customs pases, Widespread possibilities of expan- 
sion were’ now open to Kowloon and with this territorial 
addition it became more the centre of the Colony than’ the 
peripheral area it had been. 

In the last ten years of the- century” water supply had 
become one of the limiting factors to further’ expansion. 
Three valleys in the hills of the centre of the peninsula: had 
been partly dammed to stop percolation of water from these’ 
main wells.and up to 250,000 gallons a day could be obtained 
in the dry season. But with the increase in population this 
was becoming inadequate and wells elsewhere were often 
insanitaty. With the accession of. the New Territories, addi- 
tional supplies almost immediately becamie’ available from the 
Kowloon ‘hills and later: from beyond. This gave the city a 
chance to meet this pressing problem and from then onwarda 
its water problems are linked with those of the Colony as a 
whole and will be discussed. separately. ; 


1 Apparently so from land sales notices and conditions laid down in Government 
Gazettes of 1881, 1882 and 1883 ; 
eerie Government Sessional Papers 1891, 
Ibid. - . 
4 Details in Hongkong Government Sessional Papers 1892. 


(To be Continued) 
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MARKETING RESEARCH AS A TOOL 
FOR BUSINESS EXPANSION 


By Bonifacio Flores 


(Graduate School, University of the East, Manila) 


In recent years so much ground has been explored relative 
to improving the overall Philippine economic picture. Most of 
the economic views presented have focused their treatment on 
subjects like—fiscal and monetary policies; agricultural or 
industrial priorities; government incentives to business; fiscal 
and budgetary plans; and the problem of unemployment. 

For a change—a new approach which should attract the 
interest of our local businessmen—is marketing research which 
is designed to aid in the expansion of a business enterprise. 
Marketing research, a specialized field of economic study, is 
gradually being recognized by many progressive enterprises as 
a tool for business expansion. 

The Philippines today is becoming  industrialization- 
conscious. A good number of industrial and manufacturing 
plants have mushroomed here and there these past few years. 
As the size of the business unit expands, therefore, mass pro- 
duction becomes a necessity and the problem of selling, 
stimulating demand, and distributing the product becomes a 
complicated process. With marketing research, management 
is afforded a basis for executive action. Marketing research 
can greatly enhance the economic goal of industrialization in 
the Philippines. 


The Nature and Scope of Marketing Research 


Marketing research is defined by Professor Hepner, 
Consultant in Consumer Relations of Syracuse University, as 
“the inclusive term which embraces all research activities car- 
ried on for the management of marketing work, the gathering, record- 
ing, and analyzing of all the facts about problems relating to the transfer 
and sale of goods and services from producer to consumer.’ It has to 
do with the study of the factors that affect and influence 
production and consumption, of stimulating demand by way of 
informing the consumers of the commodities for sale, their 
distribution and merchandising through market outlets, and the 
financial problems involved. 

The term market research, although used synonymously with 
marketing research, covers a narrower and more definite field. 
The former hasbeen referred to as relating to the analysis of 
past sales, the product, the consumer, its relationships, and its 
coordination for future activities. To quote W. M. Fox: 


ve . market research is the art of accumulating, 
arranging, classifying, analyzing, interpreting, and organ- 
izing data from primary and derivative sources, both 
internal and external, such data being both quantitative 
and qualitative or descriptive, for administrative use in 
increasing net profit by increasing sales volume or 
decreasing sales and distribution costs, or both.” 


Marketing research or market research as a dynamic tool 
of managemeat is gaining much prominence especially in this 
era of advancing technological know-how. By providing factual 
evaluation of the market, the product, the consumer, competi- 
tion, and other related factors for the guidance of management 
action, marketing research contributes an important share in 
garnering optimum sales, maximizing profits, and minimizing 
costs and risks. Aggressive yet cautious, progressive business 
enterprises, therefore, have attached special emphasis on and 
have found the need of marketing research evaluation to guide 
their operational activities. 


The gradual transition taking place in the Philippine 
commercial set-up from small enterprises to relatively large 
scale manufacturing enterprises and increased business insecurity 
more than justifies the need of marketing research information 
and analysis as a guide in making decisions. Losses will be 
prevented and optimum profits can be expected if local business 


1 Harry W. Hepner. 1955. Modern marketing, dynamics and m: 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. p. 132. i Gira he 
? Williard N. Fox. 1950, How to use market research for profit. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. p. 3. 


executives rely more on dependable market data and _ its 
evaluation for essential information before embarking on 
expansion, in promoting a new product, on anticipating cus- 
tomers’ changing preferences, in estimating and stimulating 
demand before making price changes, and on pertinent data 
relating to sales operation. Marketing research takes the 
place of personal observation concerning the business climate. 

The Curtis Publishing Company is credited for starting 
market research in 1911 when it made special research studies 
in the American market about agricultural equipment and 
and machineries, chain department stores, and the automobile 
industry. As a result of new developments and changes, 
customers began to have a variety of preferences in contrast 
to the period before 1910 when everything produced were 
readily consumed. Also, as the per capita income in the 
United States rose steadily, the average American created a 
great demand for consumer and durable goods as a result of 
which business in general was faced with the situation of 
anticipating customers’ demand. And as the marketing set-up 
became more complicated, the necessity for dependable statis- 
tical data and its analysis and interpretation to guide executive 
actions made marketing research more indispensable. The 
growth of modern business therefore enhanced the role of 
marketing research. 


Fields Covered by Marketing Research 


Market Analysis 

Market analysis covers the studies of past sales, the pro- 
duct, the consumer, its relationships, and its coordination for 
future activities. It involves a study and evaluation of the 
market in relation to the product being sold and it is concerned 
with how, where, and why a customer buys a particular product. 
The objective analysis and the interpretation of data gathered, 
bearing in mind the expansion program of the enterprise, serve 
as guides to management on steps to be pursued under varying 
circumstances. 

Current market. A study of the market itself precedes all 
other studies in the marketing program. One approach used 
to determine the current market of a company's product is to 
go into its internal records. Knowing the volume of purchases 
of customers, the next step is to find out the total sales of the 
product in the country. The total output reflects the size of 
the current market for the product. From the records and 
data gathered, some selling aspects of a product may be known. 

Market potential. A study of the market potential of the 
product or products should pave the way in building-up sales 
to regular customers and attracting prospective customers. 
Some sources of prospective customers are:* (1) From a study 
of the product itself/—who are the users of such a product? 
(2) From regular customers who may recommend friends or 
relatives. (3) Direct mail for the purpose of identifying the 
prospects. (4) Field survey or by direct contact by salesman. 
(5) Directories, advertising companies, trade papers, magazines, 
newspapers, and related sources. (6) Dormant and former 
customers of a company. 

Marker trend. Studies along this line reveal the customers’ 
buying habits, preferences and tastes, likes and dislikes. This 
may be classified also under consumer analysis which studies the 
psychology of consumers in relation to the product being sold. 

ecords on volume of sales are rich sources of information 
about customers’ likes and dislikes. If a company sells, for 
instance, 50 different kinds of shoe stocks, a monthly rating 
from the highest to the lowest point of volume of sales should 
be made. From such monthly ratings, the shoe stocks could 


be classified as best sellers, fair sellers, slow sellers, and 
definitely non-moving stocks. The trend of the monthly 


8 Charles A. Kirpatrick. 1951. Salesmanship, helping prospects buy. 


South-Western Publishing Co. pp. 127-130. rere. 
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ratings, therefore, would show what stocks are preferred and 
what are not. 


Investigative studies should be conducted of a particular 
product selling below the average to find out the causes for its 
slow sales. A volume of sales index could also be used. This 
would reveal the trend of monthly sales and show the seasonal 
buying habits of customers. 


Study of competitive factors. Knowledge of competitive factors 
is important so that management can put out corrective 
measures and policies. Research studies should continually 
evaluate reports concerning competition along the foliowing 
areas: (1!) Competition from identical or substitute products; 
(2) Prices in comparison with those of competitors; (3) Quality 
and fit, style and color of the product; (4) Packaging in com- 
parison with those of competiters; (5) Brand names; (6) Exten- 
sion of credit facilities in comparison with those of competitors; 
and (7) Customers’ complaints. 

Sales forecast. This gives management a view of anticipated 
sales under normal prevailing conditions. It is made a basis 
for corrective and incentive policies designed to attain definite 
goals. It also serves as a gauge for production schedules so 
that materials, equipment, and manpower resources are made 
available to meet expected demand; waste in the production 
Process is reduced to the minimum. 

Estimated volume of sales—monthly, quarterly, and 
annually—should be made, and from time to time updated to 
keep up with changing economic conditions. Data used are 
based on the internal records of the company such as records 
on sales, production, or accounting. The more data gathered, 
the better. : 

In making a sales forecast, it is necessary to find out the 
seasonal trend of a product to determine in which months the 
product sells fast and in which months it moves slowly. To 
accomplish this, a seasonal index must be used. The seasonal 
trend smooths out seasonal variations and reveals’ the 
deseasonalized data. ‘‘Deseasonalized’’ data show the months 
when low sales are expected and the months when high sales 
are expected. The 12-month period would then show the 
expected volume of sales. Sales of different months cannot be 
compared because they have different seasonal indices. If the 
monthly sales are accordingly deseasonalized, however, monthly 
sales could be subjected to comparison. 


Evaluation of Selling Operations 

The evaluation of selling operations refers to a study of 
sales policies in relation to the sales force. The selling opera- 
tions of an enterprise are the life-blood of a company. All 
sales promotion programs and policies, advertising, product 
improvement, and other market research studies designed to 
push up sales are wasted away if the vital job of the salesman 
to close the sales is not carried out successfully. The evaluation 
of the selling operations of an enterprise, then, seeks to explore 
the problems of salesmen and their solutions. 

Hiring and training of salesmen. The hiring and training of 
salesmen is one of the most important problems in the selling 


Selecting and training the right men for the selling 
Good 


operations. 
job should be thorough to make them fit in their jobs. 
salesmen are assets to the company. 

Sending trained salesmen and untrained ones in the field 
spells much difference in total sales output, aside from in- 
fluencing the goodwill of the company. If an enterprise looks 
forward to the expansion of its selling operation, one of the 
most important factors to consider is the availability of trained 
salesmen in the field. 

Methods of compensation. Research studies on the most suit- 
able compensation plan for salesmen should be adopted with 
the following considerations in mind: the company’s financial 
condition; sufficient incentive to stimulate salesmen; profitable 
sales for the company as conditions permit; and a plant that fits 
the company’s and the: salesmen’s needs. 

Distribution of territories. The territorial assignment of 
salesmen should be so studied as to permit fixing of definite 
areas of responsibility, to allow cultivation of regular and pros- 
pective customers, to facilitate control and operation of salesmen 
by home office, to insure effective coverage of the potential 
market, and to meet competition adequately. Readjustment 
should be made to permit equitable and fair assignment of 


territories. 
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Sales reports and competition. As already mentioned, a 
monthly sales report about competitive factors in the respective 
areas of salesmen should be required. Another sales report, 
which could be submitted monthly or quarterly, is a market 
report from which should require salesmen to give their com- 
ments, suggestions and sales problems. Answers should be 
supported by specific pertinent facts on customer preferences, 
credit collection, advertising effects, shipping and delivery and 
general business conditions. 

Reports on these questions are rich sources for marketing 
research evaluation so that remedial recommendations may be 
made to facilitate smooth flow of selling operations, push up 
volume of profitable sales, and keep up with competitive trends 
in the market. 

Sales convention. Sales conventions permit management and 
salesmen to seek solutions to their selling problems; to find new 
approaches in the selling operations; to promote closer ties 
among salesmen and home office officials; and to acquaint the 
salesmen with first-hand information about the plans and 
policies of the company. It is preferable to conduct sales 
conferences in the most informal way possible to keep sales- 
men’s interest alive so that when they return to their respective 
regions they may be able to carry out the suggestions and 
pointers adopted during the conference. 


Sales incentives. Incentives are often just the thing to arouse 
a man’s interest; they usually relieve monotony and give special 
recognition to men who put forth extra effort in order to build 
up sales. 

Among the variety of sales incentives offered by imagina- 
tive sales managers are: premium-plan, trophy award, bonus- 
plan, special award, prize-award, and other attractive ideas. 
They are designed primarily as a special incentive to promote 
bigger sales. Research studies on a sales quota and bonus 
plan should suit the particular set-up of the company. 

Appraising salesmen’s performance. A comparative study of 
salesmen’s activities is necessary so that those who put extra 
effort are rewarded accordingly and those below a certain 
normal expectancy in sales are guided and helped in their sell- 
ing problems. The sales control records should be able to give 
all the necessary data for evaluation of a salesman’s perform- 
In our case the provinces may be classified from the 
viewpoint of selling potentiality—below-normal, normal, or 
above-normal. Having these classifications, the agent should 
be directed to put special effort to cultivate sales in provinces 
which are below-normal, without neglecting those normal or 
above-normal provinces in point of sales. This is but one phase 
for measuring the salesman’s selling efficiency. His sales 
collections—monthly, quarterly, and annually—will reflect his 
ability to close future sales. Other factors like promptness and 
accuracy in rendering reports, following sales directives, 
cooperation with other departments, and the like come in also 
in appraising the salesmen’s performance. 

Sales control record. This is one of the most important tools 
used in marketing analysis. The records may be classified 
according to volume of ‘sales (quantity and amount) by cus- 
tomer, product line, province or agent. These may be further 
sub-divided into sales according to period—daily, monthly, 
quarterly and annually. The market study of the product, its 
sales, the customer, its interrelationships, may be largely 
gathered from these classified records. These data also furnish 
primary records arriving at normal sales expectancy, sales 
quota, forecasting, trend of sales, and other marketing facts. 

A customer control file should contain all available data 
about the customers. These include the business name, 
address, line of business, estimated worth, area of business, 
credit rating and limit, classification as to profitability, and 
complaints about the product or service and the corresponding 
action of the company or its agents. 

Sales analysis. Sales analysis study comparing past sales 
with present sales and projected sales expectancy serves as a 
guide for future selling, distribution, and management policies. 
Sales analysis and its interpretation appraises management on 
how business is getting along among the different product lines. 
Studies: of this kind may indicate also and measure any regular- 
ities after smoothing out erratic and fluctuating trends of sales, 
to show if there is a persistent increase, fluctuating and irregular 


trend or a downward sales pattern. 


ance. 
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Product studies and research, Product research for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality and style, packaging, fit and 
color of the like, reflects to a considerable degree, product 
survival in the face of competition. This refers to the physical 
research on the product itself through technological research. 
A study of moving and non-moving products would reveal those 
products which are fast selling and those which are slow selling. 

Packaging decisions. With proper packaging and the right 
size, sales can be pushed up in spite of competition. Studies 
in packaging designs that rightly fit the product and make an 
attractive appeal to its users would go a long way in improving 
sales. 

Pricing studies. A study on how to measure profitable sales 
should give management much material in its pricing policies. 
The purpose is to lower production costs to the minimum and 
to quote a price which would give reasonable profits. Price 
flexibility is also necessary for product survival in the face of 
stiff competition. 

Subjective studies on fixed costs, production costs plus 
overhead expenses, prevailing market price, and the demand 
for such products including the aggregate market supply would 
give the: basis at which prices shquld be quoted and profits 
maximized. Studies should also be made on how to adjust 
price to permit concentrated promotional efforts designed to 
expand market sales and profits. 


Another field of study that is very important in determin- 


ing price increase or reduction should be made on how price 
changes influence the volume of sales. It is an established 


economic law that a decrease in price, quantity supplied 
remaining the same, will increase the quantity demanded. 
However, taking into account the total revenue (price X 


quantity), a decrease in price and consequently an increase in 
quantity demanded may give a lower total revenue; likewise, 
an increase in price may bring about lesser quantity demanded 
and therefore lower total revenue. What is emphasized here 
is that there is a price, which is‘the subject of price studies, 
that brings about a maximization of total revenue because total 
revenue at said price is greatest. It is assumed here that the 
demand elasticity is relatively elastic (or flexible); i.e., total 
revenue at lower price divided by total revenue at higher p: ‘ce 
equals more than one (1). 


Advertising and credit control studies. Yo be effective, an 
advertising program must be carefully synchronized with the 
total marketing operation. A coordinated sales-production- 
advertising marketing program would promote a smooth sales 
operation and expanded volume of sales and increased profits 
for an enterprise. Studies on how consistent and intensified 
advertising aid merchandising and sales promotion will deter- 
mine how much funds should be channeled for advertising 
media. 


Credit control studies usually should be made on the basis 
of information contained on the customer credit ledger cards 
or from the customer control sales record. These records 
contain the customers credit rating and limit and as to their 
profitability or non-profitability as customers. These cards 
determine the amount of credit and conditions that may be 
extended, 


Market information studies. From business and trade periodi- 
cals pertinent information and data may be gathered which 
may prove valuable to the company. Government agencies, 
such as the Central Bank, the Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
National Economic Council, and other government agencies 
also give out useful data and information for the guidance of 
the business sector. Marketing research, should make it a 
point to include the evaluation of government policies and 


ene which have bearing on the operation of a business 
rm. 


Responsibility of Management 


Management is responsible for making marketing research 
effective and profitable. Marketing research studies would go 
into waste if they are not implemented by top management. 
Findings from research studies to have full meaning should be 
put to work. This is the job for management. It is therefore 
the responsibility of management to understand the workings 
of marketing research in order to be able to act on suggestions 
and recommendations arrived at and thus be able to formulate 
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Only then can 


plans and policies for proper implementation. 
research work 


management get the full benefits of the 
undertaken. 

It is likewise the responsibility of management to impress 
upon all departments concerned the very important aspect of 
coordination of departmental activities to facilitate success of 
the marketing program. In fact coordination of departmental 
activities is the over-all governing principle that makes the 
marketing plan work; for without it, marketing operation would 


fail. 


Conclusion and Summary 


Marketing research activities in the business sector may 
be considered as one of the tools in stimulating the growth of 
effective demand, In a big way, this is a contribution to 
economic progress. But how could this be brought about? 
The process may be described as follows: stimulation of 
effective demand brings about increased productive capacity; 
consequently, with bigger volume of sales more profits are 
realized; profits may be channeled for business expansion and 
this in turn creates more employment; more employment 
generates increased income and also increased purchasing 
power or consumption. 

Business enterprises are expected to help achieve the 
nation’s economic goals by developing new products and 
promoting innovations to satisfy new wants; by improving 
production methods and processes to reduce costs and to lower 
prices in order to make the products available to more people; 
by increasing investments and adopting stable inventory policies 
for their expansion; and formulating liberal wage policies to 
promote the laborers’ and consequently the consumers’ welfare. 
All these responsibilities of business to enhance a country’s 
economic welfare could be attained through the application of 
marketing research process. 

Marketing research, it must be cautioned however, is no 
panacea to the solution of all business problems. It is no 
guaranteed assurance for business expansion. More properly, 
it is availed of by management as a means to obtain valuable 
information relevant to the business operation. It shows the 
way for the creation of wants and stimulates.the needs for 
public consumption, coordinates managerial functions, and 
smoothens out the distribution process. Wisely adopted, 
marketing research is an insurance against business risks and 
shaky decisions; it reduces waste in production, inventory, and 
distribution process to the minimum; it bolsters volume of sales 
to a profitable level. To summarize: marketing research 
gives the necessary impetus for business expansion. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE COLOMBO PLAN 


By Nik Cavell 


Since the dawn of civilization, man has fought hard and 
continuously to maintain his freedom. Human freedom is 
menaced today just as much as it has been through the ages 
but the menace today is more complicated, more difficult to 
comprehend and therefore less felt and realized than it has 
been in the past when the world was a less complicated place 
to live in. The great question confronting us is: Are we 
going to be able to hand over to our children a world in which 
freedom has been strengthened and in which it can continue 
to grow until all doubt of its ultimate survival has been wiped 


out? The success of the free, democratic state rests in the end 
on the knowledge, understanding and common sense of its 
people. 


_ One of the facts we must face is that the white race are 
a minority on this earth. The majority is made up of Africans 
and Asians and although these people are not powerful today 
in international politics, they are on the march and the direc- 
tion of that march is as much our concern as it is theirs. 


The Colombo Plan concerns South and Southeast Asia. 
We cannot understand its condition today unless we glance at 
history over the last fifty years. The peoples of Southeast Asia 
entered that period almost entirely under the domination of 
Western powers. This is a fact which still colours their think- 
ing and their political concepts. They were affected by the 
rise of Germany as a military state; they were affected by the 
revolution which brought Communist Russia into being; they 
were affected by that turbulent period between World Wars I 
and Il, in which disintegration of the world pattern began to 
take place and which culminated in terrible World War II which 
defeated one set of totalitarians only to give more scope to 
another. Above all, we must consider the difference in the 
effect of that war on Europe and on Asia. 


Europe came out of World War II devastated: her lovely 
cities in ruins, her factories largely destroyed, her frade at a 
standetill. But Europe still had men who knew how to operate 
factories; her labour force of trained technicians had been 
depleted but not destroyed. What Europe lacked was the 
capital to rebuild her factories and re-start her trade. That 
capital was supplied by the United States through the Marshall 
Plan. That plan saved Europe from chaos, restored her vigour 
and enterprise and prevented the Communist forces from taking 
over even more countries than they already had. 


When one turns to Asia, one sees a very different picture. 
The Japanese had driven the Western colonial powers from 
many countries and they had occupied them. When the 
Japanese were defeated the countries they had occupied were 
in a state of economic and political chaos. Then some of the 
Colonial powers tried to take some of them over again. The 
people resisted and war again ravished them. When, after 
these struggles, peace finally came, many of these countries 
were so disorganized and weakened that they have not even 
yet been able to tackle the problems of hunger and the raising 
of the living standards of their poverty-stricken millions. 


The old India was not occupied by Japan but the with- 
drawal of the British and the severe consequences of the 
partition out of which the Moslem state of Pakistan was born, 
burdened both these states with millions of refugees whom they 
have had to support from their slender income and try to 
rehabilitate and resettle. All this chaos in Southeast Asia was 
particularly causing alarm within the Commonwealth where 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon—all members—were struggling 
alone witir the problems of their newly independent states. 


The United States was ocgeupied in Europe and it was 
decided that the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers should hold 
a meeting in Colombo to review the desperate situation of the 
Southeast Asian Commonwealth countries. Thus, in January 
1950, the Colombo Plan was born.. The objective of the meet- 
ing was to review the broad economic aspects of the inter- 
national situation with special regard to South and Southeast 
Asia. Jt was pointed out that the area comprised at. least 600 
million people, which was one-quarter of the population of 
the world, and that those people had long felt the pressure of 


‘by the Foreign Operations 


poverty and hunger. The realization of self-government in the 
area made possible a new approach to that problem and the 
new sovereign governments, through a vigorous development 
of all their resources, could obtain, it was hoped, a fuller life 
for their people. The various governments of the area, and 
particularly India, Pakistan and Ceylon, had prepared develop- 
ment plans which formed a basis for action. 


It was recognized from the outset that the funds which 
were required for the effective development of the area were 
considerably more than could come from the area itself or from 
Commonwealth countries only outside the area. Plans were 
drawn up for development over a six-year period from the 
middle of 1951. These plans were for capital development in 
the area and for a technical assistance scheme. This Colombo 
meeting had considerable significance. It was the first time 
that all the Foreign Ministers of the Commonwealth had met 
in Asia, and it was the first time that India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon attended such a meeting on a basis of complete equality 
and with a background of absolute sovereignty and self-deter- 
mination. The Colombo Plan, as envisaged, called for five 
billion dollars of capital over the six-year period of the Plan 
and at least three billion dollars of- that had to come from 
outside the area. 


The donor Commonwealth countries agreed to make 
capital contributions towards this three billion dollars. Over 
the six-year period, the UNITED KINGDOM agreed to assist 
by the release of blocked sterling balances held by the receiving 
countries; it is estimated that these releases will amount to 
roughly 42 million pounds a year. AUSTRALIA agreed to 
contribute at least seventy five million dollars over the six-year 
period. NEW ZEALAND aaid she would put up the equivalent 
of three and one-half million pounds over the first four years 
of the Plan, and has since continued to contribute. CANADA 
agreed to give twenty-five million dollars each year, plus four 
hundred thousand dollars for technical assistance. This has 
since been increased: first to $26,400,000, and last year and 
this to $34,400,000. The operation of the Plan has now been 
extended to June 1961. 

Other organizations of the free world are also working 
side by side with the Commonwealth in the aid field: First, the 
United Nations: The ideal of aid to the underdeveloped areas 
was embodied in the United Nations Charter itself. Under the 
Economic and Social Council, the United Nations specialized 
agencies now working in South and. Southeast Asia are: (1) 
The International Labour Organization, (2) The Food and 
Agriculture Organization, (3) UNESCO (The U.N. Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization), (4) The World Health 
Organization, (5) The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, (6) Children’s Emergency Fund, (7) The Technical Assis- 
tance Organization. , 

The U.S.A. has done much in the aid field through the 
medium of the MUTUAL SECURITY ACTS of 1951 and 1952 
and the Agricultural Trade Development Assistance Act, 
operated in the past by the Point Four Programme and then 
Administration, more commonly 
known as FOA, and now under the International Cooperation 
Administration. The United States has poured millions of 
dollars into the Southeast Asian area for aid alone, leaving 
aside other millions for defence. It operates under a series of 
agreements with the various governments of the area and these 
agreements cover a vast field of endeavour aimed at giving 
these people the knowledge and technical processes which have 
served to make the standard of living on the North American 
Continent so high, and thus make it possible for these under- 
developed countries to start to raise their own standards. The 
United States is now a full-fledged member of the Colombo 
Plan and therefore its operations form a part of the whole 
Colombo programme. 

The International Bank for Reconatruction and Develop- 
ment has made loans of many millions of dollars which have 
made major development projects in Southeast Asia possible. 
It has sert many highly qualified people on missions to. the 
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COMMENTARIES ON CHINESE 
PAPER MONEY 


PART II 


By E. Kann 


CURRENCY REFORMS IN KWANGTUNG 


On June 21, 1937, it was officially announced that the 
Canton small coin dollar would be fixed at a value of 1.44 to 
one legal tender dollar. All Cantonese banknotes were to be 
exchanged at the said ratio before December 31, 1937. From 
January 1, 1938, onward only notes in legal tender dollars 
would be current, thereby assisting the unification of currency 


in China. 


Swatow, being situated in Kwangtung Province, was 
supplied with small coin dollar notes by Canton. But, besides, 
there was a special banknote circulating in Swatow in 1936 and 
1937, supposedly representing the ‘big dollar,” but actually 
about 20 per cent. below the value of the legal tender dollar 
note. On June 21, 1937, the abolition of this particular kind 
of paper money also had been decreed, and the conversion rate 
fixed at 1.20. The plan was that, by the close of the year 
1937, only legal tender dollar notes should be current in 
Swatow. 


area to help local government and officials in working out 
programmes. The Bank’s reports and published documents are 
of inestimable value, not only to those countries concerned, but 
to all who work in the difficult field of aid to underdeveloped 
areas. 


That about sums up the aid to underdeveloped countries in 
South and Southeast Asia being given by the major aid agencies 
of the West. But we must also mention the work being done 
by agencies such as the Ford Foundation; by universities, 
particularly some in the United States which have undertaken 
to aid some poor ones in Southeast Asia and have taken them 
under their wing; then there are the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations also doing their bit. * 


Confucius once said: “‘An empty stomach does not dwell 
on high principles’, and the first task facing the Governments 
of Southeast Asia is to feed, house and clothe their poor people. 
As civilized and compassionate human beings, we can only be 
appalled at the poverty, economic uncertainty and disease from 
which so many of them suffer today. Through plans such as 
the Community Projects Scheme in which the better-educated 
young people go out into villages to teach peasants better ways 
of living and farming, they are waking up their people to the 
attainment of better living. We cannot rehabilitate these 


people; we can only give assistance to their governments in 
doing the job. 


Two great experiments are going on: in China, roughly 
600 million people are trying to raise their living standard by 
following the ways of Russia; in India, roughly 400 million 
people are trying to do the same by parliamentary democracy. 
The whole of Asia is watching these two countries to see which 
will do the most for its people in the shortest time. We dare 
not let democracy fail. We cannot build a strong free world 
unless we can make it habitable for the millions of Asia who 
have not yet made a final choice. 


One of the greatest philosophers of our time, Alfred 
North Whitehead, in one of his many profound books said this: 
“Every age has its character determined by the way its popula- 
tions react to the material events they encounter. This re- 
action is determined by their basic beliefs, by their hopes, their 
fears, their judgments of what is worth while. They may rise 
to the greatness of an opportunity, seizing its drama, perfecting 
its art, exploiting its adventure, mastering intellectually and 
physically, the network of relations that constitute its being. 
On the other hand, they may collapse before the perplexities 


confronting them. How they act depends upon their courage 
and their intellectual grasp.” 


In order to unify the monetary system, the Central 
authorities fixed the legal rate of exchange between the 
national currency and Kwangtung money at I: 1.44. An 
official order to this effect was issued on June 20 in the name 
of the Ministry of Finance by Mr. T.V. Soong, member of the 
Standing Committee of the National Economic Council. The 
following is a translation of the order: 


“In August of last year this Ministry, in order to 
re-adjust the Kwangtung currency and stabilize the rate of 
exchange, petitioned (the Central authorities) and was 
permitted to issue a Kwangtung Currency Readjustment 
Loan of $120,000,000 to strengthen the security reserves 
against the Kwangtung Provincial notes. The Ministry 
also petitioned (the Central authorities) and was permitt- 
ed to enforce two provisional measures, stipulating that 
the rate of exchange between legal tender notes (fa-pi) and 
Kwangtung provincial notes must not exceed the ratio 


of 131.50: 


Since the announcement and enforcement of these 
measures, the exchange value of Kwangtung provincial 
notes has been extremely stable, a phenomenon’ unheard 


of in the past. Commodity prices have also become 
stable, financial markets have become active, and 
industry and commerce have also revived. The rate of 


exchange should therefore be immediately fixed with a 
view to completing the unification of the monetary system. 
The following measures are specially adopted: 


1.—Beginning from January |, of the 27th Year of 
the Republic (1938), all public and private business in 
Kwangtung, all receipts and payments for purchase and 
sales transactions, and all contracts and agreements must 
be based on National currency (Kuo pi). Thereafter, any 
receipt and payment and any contract and agreement 
concluded on the basis of Kwangtung currency shall be 
null and void. 


2.—The notes issued by the Kwangtung Provincial 
Bank and the Canton Municipal Bank up to June 19 this 
year amounted to $337,849,000. Beginning from - June 
21, these notes shall be converted into National currency 
at the rate of |: 1.44. Up to the end of this year, these 
notes may continue to be used according to the official 
ratio. However, payments made in National currency 
according to the official ratio must not be rejected. Any 
person violating this provision shall be severely punished. 


3.—Beginning from this date, the Central Bank of 
China, the Bank of China, the Bank of Communications 
and the Kwangtung Provincial Bank shall be responsible 
for ‘the exchange of National currency for the notes issued 
by the Kwangtung Provincial Bank and the Canton Muni- 
cipal Bank in accordance with the official ratio; and also 


shall be responsible for the destruction of notes received 
by them in exchange. 


4.—The Canton branch of the Currency Reserve 
Board shall maintain the ratio of cash reserve previously 
prescribed, to be held for these provincial notes which 
have not yet been withdrawn. 


The above-mentioned measures, besides being 
communicated to the Kwangtung Pacification Headquarters, 
the Kwangtung Provincial Government and the Canton 
Municipal Government for public announcement, are sub- 
mitted, to the Executive Yuan for.record.” 


A set of measures attached to the order, governing the 
enforcement of the currency reform in Kwan 


; gtung, was an- 
nounced in the following terms: ; 


July 31, 1958 


“|.—The Canton branch of the Currency Reserve 
Board shall announce on June 21, 1937, the total amount 
of cash reserves therefor up to June 19. 


2.—Following announcement of the total amount of 
provincial notes alreadyssued, no further provincial notes 
may be issued in the future. 


3.—Beginning from June 21 this year, the amount of 
Kwangtung provincial notes withdrawn by the Central 
Bank of China, the Bank of China and the Bank of Com- 
munications, shall be forwarded daily to the Canton branch 
of the Currency Reserve Board and credited to their 
respective accounts. Out of the cash reserves of notes 
withdrawn, the Canton branch (of the said Board) will 
apportion the actual amount in the Treasury among these 
three banks and transfer same to their respective accounts. 
Any deficits in. the security reserves shall be made up 
with bonds of the Kwangtung Currency Readjustment 
Loan. The cash reserves not yet transferred to the ac- 
counts (of the three banks) shall be used as reserves for 
Kwangtung provincial notes still in circulation, and shall 
be placed in the custody of the Canton branch of the 
Currency Reserve Board. 


4.—The notes withdrawn by the Kwangtung Provin- 
cial Bank shall be handed over daily to the Canton branch 
of the Central Bank of China for transmission to the 
Canton branch of the Currency Reserve Board. 


5.—All the banknotes withdrawn by the Central 
Bank of China, the Bank of China and the Bank of Com- 
munications, and the amount of specie reserves received 
shall be reported daily to their respective head-offices for 
transmission to the Ministry of Finance through: the 
Currency Reserve Board. 


6.—The Canton branch of the Currency Reserve 
Board shall submit daily reports to the Currency Reserve 
Board, showing the amount of provincial notes withdrawn 
and the amount of cash reserves transferred. The Canton 
branch shall also publicly announce in the newspapers of 
Canton semi-monthly the amount of notes withdrawn. 

7.—The Canton branch of the Currency Reserve 
Board, after announcing the amount of provincial notes 
withdrawn, shall cut off the corners of such notes and 
forward the notes so cut to the Kwangtung Provincial 
Bank for examination and preservation. It shall also re- 
port the matter to the Kwangtung Provincial Government 
for record. The corners cut off from the notes shall be 
forwarded at the end of each month to the Currency 
Reserve Board for inspection and destruction. Reports 
thereon shall be submitted to the Ministry of Finance by 
the Currency Reserve Board.” 


KWANGTUNG MONEY IN WAR-TIME 
The Central Bank of China opened a branch office at 


Canton at an early date of its career, mainly with the object of 
replacing the traditional Canton ‘small coin’ dollar with the 
uniform national dollar. However, the ‘small coin’ currency 
was. deeprooted in the South, so that the measure could not 
bé carried into effect at short notice. After the currency re- 
form of 1935, a large amount of silver dollars was delivered to 
the Provincial Bank of Kwangtung against legal tender notes; 
but the ‘small coin’ dollar stayed on. Its relation to the 
national dollar was fixed by the Government in 1937 at s.c, 
$1.44 equal to | national dollar. As a matter of fact, in 
September, (1938, $50 million in new ‘small coin’ dollars arrived 
in Canton in the shape of new paper money from U.S.A., and 
these notes were destined to emphasize the maintenance of 


the said ratio of $1.44. 


Already in the summer of 1939, a currency crisis arose 
in Canton, as the new regime in power there tried to oust the 
national fa-pi currency. It actually happened under such 
circumstances that, in July of 1939, the Canton dollar was 
quoted there at 4% higher than the national notes. By that 
time Canton was under Japanese military occupation. In the 
beginning of 1940 an acute shortage of | $ bills made itself 
felt, both as regards fa-pi and Canton dollars. It became almost 
impossible to effect purchases for amounts under $5, since 
change was unobtainable. Besides, commodity prices had gone 
up about 50%. At first it was assumed that this state of 
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affairs was due:to the replacement of local money by the 
Nipponese military yen. However, this assumption was in- 
correct, since the military yen also declined in terms of 
national and Kwangtung currency from the fairly steady rate 
of national $147 for 100 military yen to national $127 over- 
night, causing further confusion. 

Conditions turned still more perplexing. 
refused to exchange $5 and $10 bills, 
discount, same going up to 50%. Many shops closed down, 
so as not to be burdened with these notes. By that time 
Japanese military yen had improved considerably. As a con- 
sequence, the formerly so popular local | $ bills fell to only 
50% of their face value. Shopkeepers declined to handle the 
originally so universal $1 notes; only fractional bills of 10 and 
20-cents issued by the Kwangtung Provincial Bank were 
accepted, 


Exchange shops 
except at a heavy 


In view of the continuance of currency difficulties, the 
Ministry of Finance (then at Chungking) re-fixed the exchange 
value of Kwangtung Provincial subsidiary notes against legal 
tender money on the basis of | Kwangtung ‘small coin’ dollar 
being equal to 70 fa-pi cents, in place of the former ratio of 
‘small coin’ dollars l.44 to the fa-pi dollar. This happened in 
the autumn of 1940. 


NOTES ISSUED BY THE KWANGTUNG PROVINCIAL BANK 


(Figures in small coin $ ) 


Year End of Redeemable Irredeemable Total 

1924 Aug. SZ GA he) 

Dec. 135,853 135,853 

1925 June 300,000 300,000 

Dec. 4,750,000 4,750,000 

1926 June 11,080,000 11,080,000 

Dec. 22,070,000 22,070,000 

1927 June 29,260,000 29,260,000 

Dec. 31,120,000 31,120,000 

1928 June 27,970,000 27,970,000 

Dec. 30,540,000 30,540,000 

1929 June 36,060,000 36,060,000 

Dec. 29,440,000 29,440,000 

1930 June 3,080,000 22,580,000 25,660,000 

Dec. 16,700,000 14,150,000 30,850,000 

1931 June 31,550,000 31,550,000 

Dec. 16,410,000 20,910,000 37,330,000 

1932 June 9,670,000 22,320,000 31,990,000 

Dec. 20,380,000 22,600,000 42,980,000 

1933 June 25,860,000 13,240,000 39,100,000 

Dec. 18,730,000 21,910,000 40,640,000 

1934 June 21,600,000 19,850,000 41,450,000 

Dec. 21,790,000 19,830,000 41,620,000 

1935 June 30,790,000 12,330,000 43,120,000 
Dec. 81,080,000 81,080,000F 

1936 June 241,080,000 241,080,000 

; Dec. 261,780,000 261,780,000 
1937 June 337,850,000 337,850,000* 
Remarks: The foregoing figures are from the annual 


report of the Kwangtung Provincial Bank, where monthly 
figures are cited. The notes in the column ‘irredeemable’ refer 
to certain denominations, mostly $10 and upward. 

When the currency reform was brought about (November 
3, 1935) the total note-issue stood slightly below $50,000,000, 
of which: approximately one-quarter was irredeemable. 

+ As will be seen, after the currency reform of 1935 
the note circulation increased rapidly. 

* On June 20, 1937, it was officially announced that 
henceforth Kwangtung Province would discard the small coin 
dollar, adopting instead the legal tender at the rate of 1.44 
to |. The balance of small coin dollar 337,850,000 then out- 
standing included a comparatively small percentage of notes 
emitted by the Municipal Bank of Canton. During the last 
week of June, the Ministry of Finance arranged to ship 
$60,000,000 in legal tender notes from Shanghai to Canton, 
to be exchanged there against small coin dollar notes. The 
latter were supposed to be henceforth withdrawn from 
circulation. : 
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OVERSEAS CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By K. F. Chen 


(Assistant General Manager, Bank of China U.S.A. Offices) 


According to some historians Chinese came to the United 
States, as far back as August 12, 1808. And there is a 
mystifying entry in a depositor’s identification book of the 
Seaman's Bank for Savings, dated 1836, that carries the line: 
“Speak good English for a Chinese.’ The Oversea Chinese 
population in the United States is estimated by competent 
authorities to be between 200,000 and 250,000—this number is 
quite insignificant when compared with 160,000,000—the total 
population of the country. On the other hand, if the 250,000 
persons is a homogeneous group, and can be molded into an 
economic force as a whole, then, obviously, this force possesses 
tremendous potentiality for economic  exploitations. An 
economic factor of this magnitude is doubly significant, particu- 
larly, when the individuals in the group are by nature, indus- 
trious and thrifty, which characteristics are the well-known 
assets of the Oversea Chinese. Another characteristic of the 
Oversea Chinese which deserves consideration here, is that 
regardless whether they are native-born or have been in the 
country for years, they remain fundamentally Chinese in loyalty 
and clanishness. To be more specific, the Oversea Chinese 
are true to the old saying: “‘A Chinese will always be a Chinese.” 

The U. S. Immigration Law now permits Chinese to enter 
into the country on a quota basis, but the quota is extremely 
small—only 105 persons are permitted entrance yearly. Most 
of the Chinese presently in the United States, however, are 
here on the collateral relationship status. In other words, their 
admissions were based upon the fact that their fathers were or 
are citizens of the United States. 

The majority of the U.S. Oversea Chinese are Cantonese 
and come mainly from the districts of: Toyshan, Hoksan, 
Sunwei and Hoyping. For the purpose of indicating which 
parts of the United States the Chinese reside mostly, the 
following is given: 

Chinese Population 


Name of State (1950 Census) 


PATIZOMA | 2 ow teteta ae aude cxcie spualenebeteie 2,899 
Awkeansase ci sierctemines, sce cers 655 
California, " Gadcnctscveustass oes cnenenstoets 85,427 
Georgias sccccctittavisic tans 6 skeen 771 
DESC eiceess oa Gone mh eactoktenn oo oc ’ 8,061 
WWowistan al eaG scree eure sioehs aheateniees D439) 
Maryland viasssccssteterear ere stele: sheqskotaeete 1,319 
Massachusetts: caiivs cis net's svete aeteyent to 6,785 
Michigan? .:2 cats Cees sees 3,065 
Minnesota. tsusc ovis cettietiais Se eae 1,324 
Mississippi. ost. 6) aids tens ete eee 1,246 
Missouri) fered. s Sieie wamnteye tt eee ees 888 
NewsJereey says cnnea-sts ane oer 3,044 
New York ©5506 oe:cle aioe so See 39,389 
Oior ee ae ke ceo eaters s RO eee 2,667 
(OVE T | TiO MNO Oe Pal rere ene Maye 3,834 
Pennsylvania: <fc Ba iticxen sto eee ee 3,777 
Virginia ts sesame ele eee 453 
WeXag Wi esaisavs, Hiei Rees dans aes 4,335 
Washingtonet is onto ce arn Sarees OE 6,519 

Totaly tir: sees area 176,997 


The cities which have the largest Chinese population are: 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Oakland, Portland, Boston, Seattle, Stockton, 
Philadelphia, Fresno and Detroit. 


The cities each of which has a Chinatown are: 


anche sees 
ucson Chicago 
California Maryland 4 
Fresno Baltimore 
Los Angeles Massachusetts 
Oakland Boston 
Sacramento Michigan 
San Francisco Detroit 


New York Oregon 
New York Portland 
Ohio Texas 
Cleveland San Antonio 
Pennsylvania Washington 
Philadelphia Seattle 
Pittsburg District of Columbia 


All Chinatowns in the United States are patterned 
similarly. Each Chinatown is situated in a part of a city which 
does not appeal to the average American as desirable location 
for residential purposes. In other words, the Chinatowns are 
usually located in sections of cities which are old and the 
buildings in them overaged. The streets are narrow, and the 
surrounding districts are inhabited by other minority races. 

Each Chinatown is a China in miniature and most of the 
inhabitants are from South China. These people are indus- 
trious, thrifty, endowed with reservoirs of patience, and a dis- 
like for physical violence. 

The streets of each Chinatown have stores or commercial 
establishments which are common sights in China—curio shops, 
grocery stores that carry meat, fish, poultry, vegetables besides 
grocery items, wholesale grocery mercantiles, bookstores which 
sell also daily newspapers, magazines, Chinese paper and ink, 
and herb stores which also house herb doctors. 

’ Each store provides mail receiving and displaying facilities 
for its customers and distantly related cousins. 

Inside of each Chinatown invariably there are restaurants, 
chop suey houses, tea houses and coffee shops, all of these 
in large numbers. 

Premises above the ground floors of all buildings are 
quarters for restaurants, organizational offices and homes. 

Each Chinatown community like the communities on the 
Mainland are steeped in venerable Chinese family traditions, 
and the factor of “face’’—respectability and prestige—is all- 
important. In other words, despite the fact that some of the 
inhabitants in these Chinatowns have migrated to these 
crowded neighborhoods many generations ago, the family 
structure remains surprisingly intact. 

There has been an inevitable ‘“‘Americanization’” of the 
American-born youths of these Chinatowns, but it has been a 
surface change of costume and mannerism. In other words, 
these people beneath the surface are fundamentally Chinese— 
the children are still taught to respect and obey their elders. 

Each Chinatown,, wherever conditions and circumstances 
permit, has a Chinese school to which children are parentally 
directed to attend. These children attend the regular public 
school classes until 4 o’clock and then go to the Chinese school 
for another two hours each school day. 

The Chinatown inhabitants like their Mainland villagers, 
settle disputes among themselves by their own court system of 
respected elders, and in case of settlement failure, usually the 
overriding Chinese Benevolent Association is appealed to, the. 
community's ultimate arbitrator. 

Most Chinatowns have Christian Churches and Community 
Clubs. These organizations generally sponsor Boy Scouts, 
softball and volley ball games, musical activities, camera clubs, 
chess clubs and dances. In many of the larger Chinatowns, 
such as New York and Sar Francisco, there are Lions Clubs 
and Junior Chambers of Commerce to which the younger 
elements can direct their energies. 

The Overseas Chinese in the United States are individual- 
ists and capitalistic in nature, which characteristics are not the 
stuff from which communistic ideology can nurture. As a 
matter of fact, it can be stated without fear of contradictions 
that the majority of the U.S. Overseas Chinese are Nationalista 
and fervently loyal to the government in Taiwan. 

; OF all the minority racial groups in the United States, the 
Chinese probably’ are not so badly discriminated against, 
socially—they are admitted to homes, societies and Private 
clubs comparatively freely. Broadly Apeaking, the Chinese as 
a whole are genuinely liked by the Americans. : 
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Decentralization and Co-ordination—About 80 per cent of 
the factories and mines under the ministries of the State 
Council have been transferred to the local authorities of the 
Provinces, municipalities and autonomous regions. This 
decentralization of industrial management began at the end of 
last year and by mid-June some 880 units had been taken over 
by local government bodies. Until now the administration of 
major and medium-sized enterprises, and much of the country’s 
technical personnel, was concentrated in the Central Govern- 
ment. Development during the past 8 years convinced Peking 
that a change had to be made. For one thing, China is a big 
country. Quite a few of her provinces are bigger in size and 
population than many European countries. Development is 
uneven among these provinces, some are industrially more 
advanced than others. For another, uniform schemes and 
regulations do not suit the different localities in an expanding 
economy, especially when such a vast number of new factories 
and mines and new industrial bases are rising all over the 
country. Hence decentralization, to enable the productive 
forces to forge ahead. 


Commercially, it can be safely said that the Chinese are 
being accorded the same treatment which they are receiving 
socially. True, the Chinese are not in every field of the 
American commercial life, but that is not because they are 
being barred, rather it ie because, traditionally the Chinese 
have confined themselves extensively to the restaurant and 
laundry businesses. This self-limitation of business activities 
was brought about primarily by the factor of business inherit- 
ance, and secondarily by the lack of capital and required 
knowledge. This picture however presently is being changed. 

As substantiation of what has been said in the preceding 
paragraphs, it can be stated that the Chinese in the United 
States in a limited way are also engaged in the businesses of: 
Banking, Department stores, Super markets, Wet wash estab- 
lishments, Movie houses, Hotels, Truck farming, Bakeries, Night 
clubs, Ready-to-wear piece works. 

In the eastern part of the United States the Chinese are 
predominantly engaged in restaurants and laundries. In the 
south, they are engaged in American groceries mostly. In the 
western part, they are engaged in groceries and restaurants. 

In the United States as a whole, there are approximately 
20,000 laundries, 6,500 restaurants and 3,000 grocery stores. 
The biggest wet wash establishment is reported to have about 
$500,000 business volume yearly. The biggest restaurant has 
about $450,000, the largest meat store transacted about 
$1,000,000 in business, the top grocery store transacted about 
$3,000,000 in business. 

The biggest businesses are the National Dollar Stores and 
the Wah Chang Corporation. The former operates a chain 
of stores in the western part of the United States. The latter 
is the dominant tungsten and tungsten ore concern. It owns 
mines in the United States and South America. 

As basis to draw a composite picture of the economic 
potentiality of the Overseas Chinese in the United States, for 
development purposes, it may be stated that there is very little 
unemployment among the Chinese population and they are 
very industrious, extremely frugal and the average wage of 
the Chinese in the United States is from $275 to $400 a month. 
From the foregoing statements, it can be readily seen that a 
casual calculation of the earnings of these people will 
inescapably produce the conclusion that the group collectively 
is in possession of a considerable amount of wealth in the form 
of savings. And this wealth should be channelled for economic 
ood, 
The majority of the Chinese in the United States engaged 
in the laundry and restaurant businesses only because their 
fathers or other relatives were so engaged. In other words, 
the only factor lacking for these people to aftain the higher 
rungs of the economic ladder is the know-how required. And 
some day, this know-how will be provided for and the industry 
of the people and their wealth will be co-ordinated. When 
that time comes, the economic potential of the United States 
Overseas Chinese will undergo the desired development and 
the resultant benefits will-go a long way toward improving the 
general standard of living of the Chinese. 


With the exception of four paper mills, which are of an 
experimental nature and require special technical skill to 
operate, and a factory which supplies the paper industry with 
precision copper wire, all factories and enterprises of the Textile 
and Light Industries Ministries have been turned over to the 
local authorities. Apart from some large, special and experi- 
mental enterprises all industrial units under the ministries of 
heavy industry have also passed over to the administration of 
the localities. While administrative responsibilities of the 
central industrial ministries are thus lightened, their tasks in 
other directions have become heavier: in addition to running a 
small number of special and experimental enterprises, they 
must concentrate their efforts on over-all planning, organizing 
nation-wide co-ordination, maintaining balance in industrial 
construction, working ‘experimental plots’ to sum up and 
popularize high-efficiency methods, raising technical levels, etc. 

Capital Investment—Peking issued in mid-July, new 
regulations on the management of investment in capital con- 
struction. The regulations are aimed at “‘giving full scope to 
the initiative and enthusiasm of the economic departments and 
organisations in charge of construction projects, encouraging 
them to improve management and achieve greater results with 
the same amount of funds, and relying on the Party and the 
masses to ensure the rational utilisation of funds and also the 
rapid development of construction work.’ The regulations 
delegate full power of investment management, within the 
framework of the state economic plan and budget, to the 
departments and organisations directly in charge of capital 
construction projects. These departments and organisations 
are also entrusted with the power to revise designed quota and 
readjust the items of construction in accordance with local 
conditions. Surplus funds left after the completion of a project 
will be used by the departments and organisations mainly for 
the expansion of production. Formerly these funds were 
handed back to the state. On the other hand, the departments 
and organisations concerned have the responsibility to ensure 
the fulfilment of the targets regarding productive capacity of 
the project and its completion according to schedule, without 
increasing the total amount of appropriations. They are also 
to ensure that the proportion of non-productive items in the 
project are not increased. 

Local Taxation—The State Council. last month delegated 
greater powers to local governments in the collection of taxes. 
The local governments concerned are those of provinces, 
autonomous regions and Peking and Shanghai municipalities. 
Four taxes remain under central management—those on com- 
modity circulation, goods, business and income tax on industry 
and commerce. Revenue from these taxes will be divided 
between and central and local governments according to fixed 
proportions. _But local governments are allowed to make 
flexible adjustments concerning these taxes within defined 
limits and according to specific local conditions. Seven taxes 
are set aside to be controlled locally and provide local govern- 
ment income. They include stamp duty, income tax on bank 
interest, tax on animal butchery, tax on cattle transactions, 
land and building taxes, entertainment tax, and licenses for 
vehicles and ships. Local governments are also permitted to 
work out local tax regulations and levy special regional taxes. 
Conditions under which tax exemptions or reduction may be 
made are listed in the regulations. It is also provided that 
taxes may be increased on remaining private industry and 
commerce and on the few individual handicraftsmen, small 
merchants and peddlers with comparatively large incomes and 
the small number of cooperative organisations dealing with 
handicrafts and trade with exceptionally high incomes. The 
regulations leave the local governments free to make tax 
adjustments between, grain and industrial crops as well as on 
Autonomous regions are provided with even greater 
flexibility. They can work out tax regulations themselves and 
register them with the State Council. The regulations stipulate 
that local governments should take into consideration both the 
need to develop production and the need also to accumulate 
funds for the state. Price stability must be taken.jnto account 
in deciding the. exemption, reduction or increase of taxes. 

Bond Issue—Beginning 1959, China will stop its national 
economic construction bond issue and substitute it with short- 
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term local bond issues. National economic construction os g el x S SS Ss 8 Ss & 
have been issued in China since 1954. This, Peking said, ha , é ee eos 
contributed to the collection of funds and the successful carry- : ce = UONTIW SF 228 8 
ing out of the construction plan of the country. — However it “ = 83 eth Ea a2 2 
now necessary to make an appropriate change in the a8 Ml ae > 65 8 5 S 3.22 eS 
public bonds to meet the needs of the various heseliies Be g a 2 wyt 8 + fetes ehk B 
change is also pe arate to fide the development of industry : 3 Bets ee Se ES g 
agriculture simultaneously. ; & MI Prag fae pte Ea Tak 
and Adrenal Tax—Peking announced that ‘Chinese beageas : soto | 1S. eee eee 
will pay roughly the same amount in taxation in the nore he 3 S ve 
years, though their output rises, leaving more funds local y ad = : pven 2 YSZ 2a% 5 
rural investment. Agricultural output is SAD Sse to ane ny 3¢ é 28855 8 % & 
60% by 1962 while the total drawn in Mawr’ ere oF = 3 wowemes 2 2 2 9 : 2222 
from agriculture will in general remain fixed at the . as = wuyg Xx SSS Sa zs 
This means that the actual proportion of farm output taken ce ee mA i aE 
in taxation will fall from the 11.3% of the total agricultural AS mop = = Saas g S S 
yield in 1957 to 7% by 1962. Under the new regulations the Ss ean S 
tax unit is no longer the individual peasant but the agricultural anaes 2 eee : saws 
cooperative. Provisions for tax exemption and tax reductions A RRSRER SS 
include the following: (1) Cultivators of virgin land are , y ee Leah eta 
exempt from taxation for one to three years, Rectnany pare pul eeM Soa x S ge Me et 
the first yield of the land. (2) New are on Brcmmps er Z Se ee reign 
three to five years, beginning from the first yield o ‘all =< xepul Suny jorop ZR SSE SSLZRA 
(3) Cultivators in hilly regions and growers of comme nais sf IAT Sei a = 
valuable trees, including pane ou are A er eNt nine “a = he ut g a 2 5 x z 2 3 3 
seven years, from time of the rst wie 6 (ae ete Se Sg 
areas affected by natural calamities will be exempt from taxes < eg 2 eee seer 
or pay reduced taxes, according to the gravity of the situation. ge eoun ZB se 2 ss: = ¥ 
As in earlier regulations, the proportion of taxation on indus- Fa i pret hs 
trial crops is less than that on cereal crops. The small number See! SpE : z : 2 oe cee 
of remaining individual peasants, mostly upper middle peasants, fx, pe es) = eS Ss 
will pay a somewhat higher rate of taxation than the agricul- @ Ego st Amu % t+ 2 98 2 ze | 8 
tural cooperatives, the additional percentage varying according nas 
i ic situation. a BMS a Pee Be gk 
ie Pvt One eee claimed that China's winter wheat N 3 Heth Se ae ecu eS arg ere 
harvest reached the new all-time record of 32 million (metric) ee g th OMe me a Reto 
tons this year. ‘China has thus outstripped the United States ig gn SRRSRRERE 
in wheat production and occupies second place after the Soviet G) SSeS ergs: 
Union as the world’s leading wheat producer’, boasted the ae ad seat es _ 2222 
Minister of Agriculture. In addition to wheat, the rapeseed, < S Saenz seganes 
pulses, barley and other summer crops brought in recently are x 3 ene ee aes eee 
6.5 million tons bigger than 1957. The increase in the winter S & & wn PS RES RIES 
wheat crop amounted to 52% above 1957, an achievement due — 2 me er aes 
entirely to increased per hectare yields, as the area sown to = 2 eee ne Ce A 
wheat was, because of dry weather, slightly smaller than that Z. & S pu y ¥ HS Se aX 
sown in the fall of 1956. Peking also disclosed that the big mi _ » a oe 
wheat harvest was achieved under very adverse climatic Zz bs aS gee = Ss ns 2 
conditions. A serious drought threatened to cut short the Se es 
sowing in the major wheat areas last autumn. But millions of (3) Rol sage 0 BS aia see | 
farmers organised themselves to carry water from rivers and = ' S®8& Sa Ss 8 8g 
ponds to allow the sowing to proceed. In places devoid of => uonsnpoig jeune e 5 en 
irrigation facilities, millions of wells and other irrigation pro- CO snpul jo pup J F Gs 852% 3 
jects were dug. People came from the cities in thousands to 2 = 
help carry water to the fields, using tins and buckets, or anything Zz. gy xopyy | % . 2 2 g ce | 
else available. In many districts the streams and ponds were oO » 86 x§ssk 5 
ag caged emptied of water, but the sowing was completed in Oo 5 3 un | 2 sex 2s 
time s SES, SS Oe en 
Rice Crops—Peking also claimed that rich harvests of x) 3 ie ae ¥ Pe = 
early rice had been reported from central and south China. Ss: ae Par | a rer | 
Preliminary estimates show that the early rice output in the S 38s =) Bes 
Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region will be 30%-50% more Z8 vom «=| S$ ye eg Sy of ne! 
than last year. The per-hectare yield in the cold mountainous $LN Seon ee eee 
areas in the western part of the region was estimated to be Sy FE eS 
12 tons, and the total yield of early rice will be twice as much § ere hee 6 e Se eel 
as the total grain output last year. In neighbouring Kwang- & SS SS meee 
tung Province, the spring and summer crops this year were a we Ws *PReQex | 
2.5 million tons more than last year's. This is nearly a 250001 aS aN Sess & GR 
equivalent to the province's total increase during the First , 
Five-Year plan. Hunan Province expects to reap an additional : 
2.5 million tons of early rice this year. A _ per-hectare : 
yield of more than 7.5 tons has been harvested on an area of : 
70,000 hectares in the province. Estimates show that Hupeh : 
and Szechwan will double their early rice production this year. : 
Many agricultural cooperatives in Fukien, where the soil had 5 
been considered to be poor, have reported a per-hectare yield : 
of 7.5 tons. In these areas, the highest per-hectare yield in 8 : 
1956 was only 2.6 tons. In Kiangsi, a per-hectare yield record % pte hs 
of 20 tons has been registered, i SR g R ns Pa R PS 
(Continued on page 150) Yo S255 ‘Sa Saeurie See 
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ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MASS ENTERTAINMENT 
IN CONTEMPORARY JAPAN 


By Hiroshi Minami 


(Assistant Professor of Psychology, Hitotsubashi Academy, Tokyo) 


I 

Mass entertainment teday cannot be considered apart 
from the context of communications, and any attempt to deal 
with the question of mass entertainment in Japan must 
accordingly begin with an inspection of the whole picture of 
mass communications in Japan. Mass communications are a 
product of the modern capitalist society and a thorough 
understanding of mass communications is essential to the 
understanding of the contemporary society. Japanese society 
even now retains many remnants of feudalism and to attain an 
understanding of mass communications today it is necessary to 
know in what manner communication was effected prior to the 
establishment of the modern State. 

Communications in their initial stages of development are 
an exchange within a circumscribed area between a limited 
number of individuals. The communicating people know each 
other by sight or are at least familiar with the facts of each 
other's status, residence, and occupation. The greater part of 
communications within a feudal society take this direct, closed 
form. They have not reached the stage of mass communications. 

Together with this closed nature, communications within 
a feudal society are characterized by communication channels 
which mainly run down through social strata from top to 
bottom. A notice board put up at street corners in villages 
and towns when a feudal lord issues a directive is a method 
by which communications are literally channeled from the top 
— the authorities above — down to the masses. Thus, it is 
common within a feudal society that communications are 
channeled vertically from top to bottom and are given out in 
such an explicit manner as to enable the masses to grasp their 
contents. The prevalence of vertical, direct communications 
in a society previous to the modern one is a reflection of 
human relations resulting from the system of social class and 
status peculiar to that society. In other words, members of a 
feudal society were vertically arranged according to their social 
status and large-scale communications were effected in the form 
of orders which were passed on from top to bottom (of social 
strata). Herein lies a social condition which accounts for the 
vertical nature of communications. Furthermore, where com- 
munications are direct, communications mostly take the form 
of orders, whose purpose it is to get unconditional mass 
obedience. In order to achieve this end, communications are 
expressed in a direct, rather than round-about manner, which 
is all that is necessary to make the masses thoroughly 
understand their purport. The greater the authority is, the 
easier it is to enforce obedience on the masses by a direct, 
simple form of orders. 

This vertical and direct nature has resulted in fine from 
the fact that communications were channeled from the 
authorities above to the masses, but, in rare _ cases, 
communications within a feudal society did go upward from 
the masses to the authorities above. Thus, communications 
within a feudal society can be said to have been one-way traffic 
for the most part. 

Along with the closed, vertical and direct nature, 
communications within a feudal society were intermediary. By 
intermediary it is meant that the first communicator passes on 
a communication to the first communicatee, who in turn 
becomes the second communicator and transmits the commu- 
nication to the. second communicatee, a process in which 
communicators and communicatees receive and pass a com- 
munication down the line in turn. This relay of communica- 
tions takes place under the following circumstances. 

First, when communications are direct and channeled from 
top to bottom, the process usually involves relays of several 
communicators who function according to their social ranking. 
Here the vertical relay of communications is observed. Second, 
where communicatees, the masses, lack in the facility of 
understanding as they did in a feudal society, relay of 


communications naturally requires an easy, word-of-mouth 
device. For instance, in the Tokugawa Era, criminal sentences 
were pronounced in the form of a ‘talk’ with the offender and 
the official notice was transmitted to the entire village through 
their spokesman. Thus the necessity for relays in communica- 
tion also comes from the conditions on the part of 
communicatees, 

In summary, communications within a feudal society take 
a closed, vertical form, are direct in their expression, and form 
a chain of relays. These vertical, direct attributes and the 
system of relay gradually gave way in modern communications 
under the circumstances which are described below. 

In modern capitalist society, the class structure of society 
shifted from the status-oriented order of a feudal society and 
the members of society have come to be arranged less strictly 
in order of their social status. In other words, while class 
opposition is based on the ownership of productive means, it is 
possible in man-tc-man communication to expect communica- 
tions to take not only a vertical, descending course but an 
ascending one in the form of criticisms, thus disrupting the 
one-way trafic of communications. The underlying cause of 
this change lies in the difference between the form of political 
control in a feudal society and the form of authority in a 
capitalist society. It can be attributed at the same time, 
however, to the fact that the potential of communications has 
increased due to the progress in printing, communication media 
and other areas of modern technology. 

Communications within modern society spread not only 
vertically but also horizontally among members of the same 
social stratum, and communications not only can be effected 
among the individuals within a circumscribed area as within a 
feudal society, but also become horizontally possible over a 
wider, remote area. Broadcasts and motion pictures as well 
as transportation and communication daily verify the global, 
horizontal circulation of a communication content whose source 
is identical. Mass communications are multi-dimensional. 

Next, unlike limited communications within a _ feudal 
scciety, mass communications in modern society are no longer 
necessarily direct in their expressions. In modern society, for 
instance, it has gradually become difficult for influential power, 
even where such power controls the masses, to enforce 
obedience on the masses through direct and straightforward 
communications as was possible within a feudal society: 
communications have become indirect and camouflaged, and 
techniques of persuasion have come to be employed. Thus 
communications of modern society tend to use indirect, instead 
of direct, expressions. Mass communications are now 
characterized by indirectness. 

Thirdly, relay of communications has gradually disappeared 
in modern mass communications, and the same content is sent 
out simultaneously to many individuals over a wider area from 


a single source. Here the simultaneity of mass communications 


has taken the place’ of the successive relay of feudal 
communications, 

As shown above, mass communications are multi- 
dimensional, indirect, and simultaneous. With these three 


characteristics, mass communications penetrate into the life of 
each and every individual living in: contemporary society, 
exercising unnoticed strong and deep psychological effects upon 
him. The manner in which such effects actually asserted 
themselves in Japanese society will be discussed next by citing 
concrete examples in the field of mass entertainment. 

Utilizing the European or American technical devices and 
systems to a maximum, mass communications of present-day 
seen from the technical standpoint, are highly 
modernized. The content of. communication as well as the 
habit of communication, however, are not thoroughly 
modernized by the existence of the above-mentioned remnants 
One important factor in this is the social 


Japan, as 


of feudalism. 
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circumstances under which communicatees are placed. In other 
words, present day Japanese masses possess a weakness that 
they have not yet grown out of the communication habit they 
acquired in the feudal ages. 

First, with regard to communication content, many 
communicatees even now do not take a given communication 
as anything but a command, and are socially quite inert in 
their attitude of criticising or resisting it. Under a feudal 
system, disobedience to a commanding communication meant 
a heavy penalty and the communication itself was regarded as 
something sacred and inviolable. Furthermore, sacredness of 
from-top-to-bottom communications was exploited to an 
extreme under the Emperor system after the Meiji Era. Old 
sayings like ‘The Emperor's word is final and absolute’ and 
‘The commanding officer's order is tantamount to the Emperor's 
order’ were used to make the social or military ranking an 
absolute one. 

As the sanctification of communications reaches its 
height as it did under the Emperor system, the masses are 
forbidden to hear the Emperor's voice directly with their own 
ears or to read them in the original. Communications sanctified 
to this extreme are intended to make the state authority 
absolute by divorcing Imperial communications from the masses. 
Thus communications from the Imperial power down to the 
masses since the Meiji Era were characterized by the 
manifestation of the sacredness of the Emperor system with 
recourse to particularly difficult, ambiguous terms used by the 
Imperial Household. This ambiguous nature of Imperial 
communications has influenced directly or indirectly the form 
and content of mass communications in Japan. Even now mass 
communications in Japan are more or less characterized by 
their ambiguous and irrational mode of expression, despite the 
gradual drift toward the simplified and rational mode of 
expression since the end of the World War. 

In order to seek the support of the people for the 
Emperor system after the War, efforts are now being made 
towards the democratization of the Emperor system by means 
of utilizing modern technique of mass communications. 
Nevertheless, mass communications in contemporary Japan still 
retain feudal elements which can serve as a spiritual support 
for the ancient regime. In the following section we will show 
how the mass entertainment under the prewar Emperor system 
in Japan is still tinged with the feudal element, and examine 
the stagnant nature of Japanese mass culture despite the 
ete development of mass communications industry in 
apany 


Mass entertainment in contemporary Japan may be 
characterized by the predominant traditional taste preserved in 
the content as well as in the mode of expression. Let us 
examine first, the content of popular music, particularly popular 
songs now thriving on mass media. Here a tendency to appeal 
the popular sentiment for political and social status quo is 
pronounced. Popular songs with a theme that would take the 
masses into the world of traditional sentiments or a theme 
exhorting feudalistic human relations and morals are produced 
on gramophone discs. The number of discs sold every month 
by recording companies in Japan averages some 600,000 
(599,000 as of September for 1956), and 70 percent of which 
are popular songs. pproximately ten new popular songs 
come out every month. Reportedly marking a post-war record, 
some 500,000 dics of a hit song were sold. Through radios, 
a medium of high prevalence, popular songs have attained 
nationwide popularity that surpasses any other genre of mass 
entertainment. Furthermore, popular songs can spread out 
not only through mass media but also through the singing of 
fans themselves whether in urban or rural areas. 

If a study is made of the mode of expression and the 
content of popular songs, whose coverage is probably most 
extensive among various genres of mass entertainments, a clue 
to what the present-day Japanese masses are seeking and 
thinking will be obtained. 

In the following paragraphs, major characteristics of 
Japanese popular songs as compared with those of their foreign 
counterparts will be given. a 

I, Expressions: 


(1) Ambiguity or vagueness of Expression. 
Often it is not clear whether the firat person in Japanese 
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popular songs is male or female. The expression of circum- 
stances and situations surrounding that person is frequently 
vague. For instance, love songs of foreign countries usually 
tell by the sentence subject whether the person expressing 
affection is male or female. In Japanese popular songs, 
however, terms for the sentence subject like ‘Baku’ (‘I’ Male) 
and ‘Watakushi’ (‘I’ Female) are not used very often. Also 
a partner in love is expressed by a neutral pronoun like ‘Kimi’ 
(‘You’) which is applicable to both sexes. Thus, in Japanese 
popular songs a person whose sex is not clear, and, therefore, 
whose part can be sung by either a male ar female singer, 
expresses feelings in an ambiguous setting. 
Example. ‘Ah, the memories come and go 
While an evening moon grows dim and 
disappear in the 
Yonder far-off clouds afloating. 
—'Song of an Evening Moon’— 
(Third Stanza) 
by-Chisho Terao 

(2) Symbolism by Nature Description. ; 

As seen in the above example, the setting is made 
equivocal mainly by the symbolic description of natural 
scenery. A series of meaningless words and sentences as seen 
in the traditional literary form, such as Haiku, Renku, Kabuki 
drama, is used to achieve. this effect. There is an air of 
something vague about the moods and feelings. 

Example: “Wrapped in a handkerchief pale blue 
Whispers walk through a narrow moonlit lane. 
Soon wet in the evening dew they sob 
With the windows of their heart closed.’ 

— ‘Pale Blue Waltz’— 
(Second Stanza) 
Ko Fujiura 
‘The lonely harbor left behind with memories, 
A lonely sea gull wet in the rain. 
Ah, like a red camellia, a falling red camellia 
Fleeting is a dream. 
Why tears tonight again for that person 
at the Spa. 
—‘Harbor of Red Camellia’— 
(First Stanza) 
by Yaso Saijo 

Il Content: 

The reason why Japanese popular songs are sentimental in 
mood and lack the sentence subject as seen in the above 
examples will become clear if their themes are examined. The 
themes which assume a large proportion of Japanese. popular 
songs are: the parting sorrow of lovers and of parent and child, 
and. their agonies at being separated. Blended with the 
aforementioned symbolic description, such a_ psychological 
state creates a peculiar indulgence in sorrow and agony. Here 
pleasure in sorrow and pain, which may well be called Japanese 
type of masochism, is expressed. A content analysis of typical 
popular songs will clearly show the intensity of this masochism. 
There are many songs that contain many words of sorrow, some 
of which appear several times in one song. If the total number 
of popular songs is taken into account, therefore, the proportion 
of the element of sorrow will increase further. 

It can be said that an outstanding characteristic of Japanese 
popular ‘songs lies in the fact that parting sorrow is expreseed 
symbolically in the natural scenery (‘Rain at the harbor’ or 
‘Pier in mist’) and that the feeling of sorrow is to be 
‘appreciated’ or ‘enjoyed.’ 

The following song expresses the sorrow of parting lovers 
by the repetition of the verb ‘weep’. 

‘Weeping, weeping, 
Unmindful of weeping, 
The window parts them further. 
Looking back, they see yonder 
The stars go flying 
Like the eyes sad and longing 
Above, above the Train of Sorrow.’ 

—'Train of Sorrow’ — 

by Hiroshi Sakurai 

This -is not a wholesome love song but a song of self- 
torturing under a ‘dark fate. The fatalist theme underlying 
Sie kind of song has kept alive in current popular songs the 

eeling that was once expreased in os Pampas Grass’, a 

popular song of almost 30 years ago.—'In this world we two 
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will never bloom into blossoms. 
grass. 


Example. 


After all we are dry pampas 


Drifting, unsettled life is my lot. 
Exposure to weather is natural after all.’ 
—'Wandering Guitar'— 
(First Stanza) 
by Yaso Saijo 
‘Happiness always runs away, far 
From the arms outstretched 
Leaving hot tears behind. 
No use crying, asking, 
It goes away heartlessly. 
Happiness is a wandering blue bird. 
—'Duet of Women’— 
(First Stanza) 
by Yaso Saijo 
The majority of the masses in Japan are still considering 
themselves as being at the mercy of this dark ‘fate’ and feel 


a kind of self-satisfaction or negative pleasure in their 
resignation. 

In these days of active labor movements and _ social 
movements, however, many workers, students, and young 


people have come to sing cheerful songs of working and studying 
youth, with the result that popular movements to spread 
wholesome songs, like the ‘Singing Voice Movement’, with half 
million participants all over the country have been actively 
promoted. The majority of the masses, however, have not yet 
been able to rid themselves completely of the morbid theme 
of fatalism and resignation. 

The fatalistic masochism is only one phase of popular 
songs. The other phase is found in drinking songs like ‘Tonko 
Bushi’ and ‘Yatton Bushi’. These songs provide an outlet to 
the energy that has been distorted and suppressed by masochistic 
tendency. 

Japanese drinking songs are different from their foreign 
counterparts. Whereas drinking songs of foreign countries 
are generally innocent and cheerful in mood, Japanese drinking 
songs have an impoverished, pathetic gayety and are fit to be 
sung only at restaurant parties with entertainers or waiting 
girls to a Shamisen accompaniment. 

Their contents, in many cases, contain feudalistic contempt 
of woman and serve only to give energy an aimless, unbridled 
outlet. These songs usually lack those vague moods or nature 
descriptions seen in the above-mentioned popular songs, and 
generally consist of plain descriptions, but sometimes resignation 
and parting sorrow are also sung in association with nature 
descriptions. Thus not a few drinking songs have themes of 
Japanese masochism. 

Example. ‘It should have been said— 
Why unable to uttter just that one word? 
Why unable to confess .. .? 
Again the leaving, looking silly. 
Love is sad, the moon looks hazy. 
Hi, Tonko, Tonko! 
—‘Tonko Bushi'— 
(First Stanza) 
by Yaso Saijo 

As the contents of the popular songs show, frustration of 
the Japanese masses is regulated through the unique psycholo- 
gical pressure of masochism, an indulgence in resignation or 
sorrow. Therefore, popular songs do not help release 
psychological tensions by frustration. 

The sad, sentimental theme of Japanese popular sangs is 
seen, however, not only in their words or contents but also in 
the melodies themselves. Their melodies have many elements 
that appeal to the Japanese feeling of pathos. (This subject 
cannot be discussed here but mention should be made that a 
study is being made on the subject by the author and his 
colleagues). 

In any case, Japanese popular songs have not changed 
much in their theme since the time gramophone records became 
popular in Japan 30 years ago. Except for a portion of 
teen-agers in cities, the majority of the masses who are enjoying 
popular songs find the jazz songs with light, cheerful words 
and melodies still foreign and hard to accept. 

It can be said from the above fact that the taste of the 
Japanese masses is rather stagnant and that this stagnation may 
be related to the stagnancy of Japanese culture as a whole. 
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In Japan the most familiar mass entertainment along with 
popular songs is films. Numerically speaking, the 1956 
(October) statistics show: number of movie theatres, 6,123; 
number of people who went to movies during the period from 
1956 January through October, 850,496,000; number of 
dramatic films released during the year, 514. Compared with 
the case of popular songs, the regional difference in the 
distribution of audience, audience response, and social psycho- 
logical influence is greater in motion pictures. Even within 
Metropolitan Tokyo, for example, the audience at residential 
movie theatres and the audience at downtown movie theatres 
laughs at different points of the same film, and it occasionally 
happens that where the latter laughs the former weeps. Such 
difference is also seen between major cities in different 
provinces. As far as Japanese films are concerned, the 
audience stratum supporting exclusively the films of particular 
major production companies have developed fairly distinctively. 
To make a rough grouping, the Shochiku films have more 
female audience among their supporters, whereas the Toho 
films more middle aged men and women, and the Toei films 
more small boys and girls. Since fans of a particular star 
concentrate on the films featuring the star, the audience may 
also be divided into strata each supporting the films starring 
particular actors. 

Thus, as compared with popular songs, motion pictures as a 
mass medium have more stratified audience. This stratification 
has intensified the psychological effect of films on the movie 
audience, because the audience concentrates on the films of 
certain companies catering to its taste, or on the films featuring 
certain actors, strong psychological bonds are established 
between the audience and the films. 

Nevertheless an amazing similarity is observed between 
Japanese popular songs and films when the mode of expression 
and the content of Japanese motion pictures are examined after 
the manner in which the content analysis was made of popular 
songs. 
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First, more films with tragic themes and fewer films with 
happy endings are found among Japanese films than among 
foreign films. Especially in the ‘Mom’ (mother’ story) films 
stressing maternal love to an extreme (on sometimes in films 
with a paternal love theme) and in the ‘tear jerkers’ (‘hard 
luck’ story) which are deliberately produced to make 
Japanese women weep, a rarity in foreign movies, is Japanese 
masochism more clearly revealed than in popular songs. 

‘Mom’ and ‘tear’ films are advertised with phrases like 
‘Will really put you in tears’, ‘A handkerchief will be presented 
at the theatre entrance to the first 1000 customers’, ‘You will 
weep several times as hard’ (since several roles, e.g., real 
mother, foster mother, step mother etc., are depicted in the 
film). A foreigner would find these phrases inconceivable. 

Mostly with a stereotyped woman as the heroine of their 
themes, such films depict agonies of a mother who, with her 
illegitimate child before her eyes, cannot name him because of 
her social status; or the self-sacrificial spirit of an ‘obscure’ 
woman who gives up her own love and helps her man marry a 
daughter of a ‘good family’ to promote his career. There is 
something in common between this and the psychology of a 
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woman of the feudal age as depicted in Kabuki dramas who con- 
trols her sorrow biting her Kimono sleeve. At this the audience 
(particularly middle aged women) compare themselves with 
the heroine and feel consoled by the thought that ‘I am better 
off than she’, or the audience identify themselves with the 
heroine feeling that ‘There are people just like me.’ In such 
stories no positive solution is usually given, and only the 
receding sight of the back of a lover or a beloved child 
concludes the stories. There is not a streak of brightness or 
hope. Darkness is before the heroine and she will crouch 
forever watching the receding figure and weeping, or even 
holding back her tears and smiling. Her silent weeping and 
efforts to keep back tears throw the audience into a sort of 
ecstacy in a culmination of Japanese masochism. 

In unsolved tragedies like these, no positive efforts or 
hopes in life are included; only resignation and fatalism are 
emphasized. In this respect, films of this type have a social 
psychological basis similar to that of popular songs. 

Not only among these ‘Mom’ and ‘sob’ movies but also 
among love story films there sare many that have, as their 
themes, lovelornness, life long parting, bereavement, and 
disappointment in love. 

Secondly, Japanese films like Japanese popular songs have 
an appendage of nature descriptions as found in traditional 
literary works. Such descriptions, however, are not of the 
kind that are conducive to a beautiful harmony of nature and 
man, the latter becoming part of the beauties of nature. In 
an attempt to supplement inadequate psychological descriptions 
with fragmentary nature descriptions, leaves fall and the moons 
rise over the pampas grass field too frequently. In other words, 
as with popular songs, human feelings disappear vaguely into 
natural scenery as in an illusion. Where the psychological 
energy is suppressed and weak, intense expression of opulent 
feelings becomes rare. Under the circumstances recourse is 
had to nature whereby nature is made to speak for man. Thus 
the Japanese films and popular songs share their vocabulary to 
a considerable degree. 

Thirdly, there is a group of films such as cheap comedies 
or ‘sword-rattlers’ with an impoverished, pathetic gayety 
comparable to that of Japanese drinking songs. In such films 
characters slip and tumble, or the hero makes a clean sweep 
of swarming enemies but they do not evoke a laughter which 
is wholesome, much less have any polished irony or constructive 
cheerfulness. 

Just as popular songs have a feudalistic gloominess despite 
their apparent cheerfulness, as do comedy films and sword- 
rattlers reveal nothing but a reversed facet of masochism. The 
psychological inclination to respond to the behavior of those 
losing out and to applaud at the end of a slain chivalrous man 
is also a manifestation of Japanese masochism. Expressions 
like ‘Death-defying (desperate)', ‘certain death (for one's life)’, 
‘apology by death (atonement for one’s fault with one’s life)’, 
and ‘clear one’s name through death’, all of which abound in 
the term ‘death’, frequent in their appearance and characteristic 
of the sword-rattling films. 

In this manner efforts are made in films as well as in 
popular songs toward the distorted canalization of the psycho- 
logical energy of the masses; the epitome of such feudalistic 
psychological pressure being ‘Mom’ and ‘sob’ films. 

Along with popular songs Japanese films are classed as 
mass entertainment, notwithstanding that they have little to 
give to the masses and serve only to confine the psychological 
energy of the masses within warped frames or to store it up 
under pressure. 

They are far from being a recreation in the true sense 
of the word intended to re-create the psychological energy of 
the masses into something wholesome. 

Thanks to the mass media, mass entertainments are 
including today many more communicatees than ever before; 
the above mentioned psychological pressure becomes heavier 
all the time and the strain greater and greater. 

The current popular songs and films in their sad mood 
are running completely counter to the primary role of 
entertainment, that is, to provide the masses with adequate 
psychological release and thereby to relieve the pressure of 
their pent-up energy. ~ This, in the final analysis, is based on 
the fact that the structure of Japanese society itself still contains 
too much of feudalistic admixtures adverse to the democratiza- 
tion of the whole society. 
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NAGOYA AND AICHI PREFECTURE 


Aichi Prefecture in Central Japan is a bustling industrial 
center, covering an area of 5,057.55 square kilometers and 
possessing a population of 3,871,118. The prefectural capital 
is Nagoya, a thriving and expanding city, where 1,392,791 
people live to make it the third largest population center in 
Japan after Tokyo and Osaka. When Japan was still under 
Allied occupation, the United States established a consulate in 
Nagoya in) (March;)) 1949. sSince. 1952; there. has been an 
increasing number of visits by foreign dignitaries, including 
Thailand's Empress Rama _ VII, American and British 
Ambassadors and Ethiopia's Emperor Haile Selassie. Aichi 
boasts 7 cities with a population of more than 40,000. The 
major cities besides Nagoya include Toyohashi (208,713), 
Ichinomiya (166,922) and Okazaki (154,021). 


Aichi Prefecture possesses an extremely convenient land 
transportation network and a strategic harbor as well as an 
abundance of labor power. Because of these favorable 
conditions, many types of industries have developed in this 
district from ancient times, and it is now considered one of the 
three major industrial areas of Japan along with Osaka and 
Tokyo. Aichi produces a wide range of products including 
textiles, ceramic and porcelain wares, veneer, bicycles, sewing 
machines, watches, machinery and metals. Value of 
deliveries in fiscal 1954 reached Y592,307 million. The 
expansion and improvement of Nagoya harbor and Komaki 
Airport have resulted in sea and air traffic becoming busier 
than ever before. In addition, the completion of the Sakuma 
power plant now assures the area of sufficient electricity for 
industrial purposes. The water supply outlook for industries 


is also bright in view of the pending construction of the Aichi 
reservoir. The prefecture’s industrial future is thus very 
promising. 


Aichi Prefecture is extremely active in the freld of trade, 
especially in textiles and ceramics, whose exports account for 
60 per cent of the total value for the nation. Two years ago, 
Aichi took initiative in establishing the Japan Overseas 
Industrial ‘Technological Association which has opened 
consultation centers in Mysore and Bangalore, India, to 
promote machinery export. They are enjoying exceedingly 
high popularity. Positive cooperation is also given by the 
Aichi Chamber of Commerce and JETRO's branch office in 
publicizing the area’s products, giving guidance on designs, 
holding lectures on trade, dispatching survey teams and 
inviting buyers. A movement is currently underway to 
establish a trade hall under the joint sponsorship of prefectural 
and city chambers of commerce. When this is completed, it 
will undoubtedly boost Aichi’s products and attract buyers to 
the prefecture. 


Aichi Prefecture boasts eight magnificent natural scenic 
areas which spread out like a fan with Nagoya City at the 
apex. These sites have all been designated as prefectural 
public parks. Moreover the Cabinet Tourism Deliberation 
Council has included the Nagoya-Gifu district (linking 
Gamagori, Nagoya and Inuyama) in the international tourist 
course which extends to Ise Shima National Park. Recently, 
visitors have shown much interest in the coastal scenery by 
crusing from Mikawa Bay to Ise Shima. Tourist land 
facilities in the prefecture are being steadily improved and 
modernized. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


The Bank of Japan wholesale price index for May declined 
0.5% from previous 98.5 (1952 av.=100). This tendency 
to decline has continued for 40 days, and the index is now at 
about the same level as January 1955. Even iron-steel and 
textiles, which regained strength in April on the feeling that 
the bottom had been touched, again turned downwards and 
fell off 1.6% and 0.9%, respectively, during said 10 days. 
Other commodities shared in the decline with the exception of 
fuels, which remained unchanged. 


Japan Productivity Center has worked out a new mining 
and industrial productivity index (Industrial production index 
divided by labor force input index). From the ‘‘dynamical 
production statistics’ of the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, 72 articles have been selected and index calculated 
for each month on the basis of January 1955, up to December 
1957. This index will hereafter be made public quarterly. 
Business managers may periodically grasp the movements of the 
labor productivity by this information, while labor unions may 
use it as the ground for seeking improvement of conditions of 
labor. The new index shows that the labor productivity made 
a marked rise during the period ranging from 1956 to May 
1957. Particularly, in the case of petroleum and rubber 
manufactures and non-ferrous metal minings the rise reached 
30-50%. Other industries also show 15-20% _ increase. 
Thenceforward, the labor productivity turned down, as is 
especially notable in coal, non-ferrous metals, rubber, iron and 
steel, paper and pulp industries. On the annual average, how- 
ever, the productivity rise still continued in 1957 though at a 
reduced rate. 

According to Ministry of. Agriculture and Forestry, the 
agricultural production in 1957 totalled Y1,521,900 million, or 
a 6.7% increase as compared with Y1,425,800 in ‘1956, while 
the producers’ income amounted to Y996,900 million, also an 
increase of 6% compared with Y940,700 million a_year ago, 
and was next only to the postwar peak in (955. The output 
of rice represented nearly 50% of the total production with a 


slight increase from 1956. Wheat and barley has been losing 
relative importance year by year since 1954 in contrast with 
the growing importance of live-stéck and the steady gains in 
technological products and fruits, 


The Finance Ministry has been compiling statistics relating 
to the profit and loss, assets, and capital structure, etc. of 195 
representative corporate enterprises of the country for Jan.-Mar. 
1958, to serve as an indicator of the business activities in 
the changing economic situation. The result shows, firstly, 
that deflation had its effects vividly on the accounts of ¢%!’er- 
prises as is reflected in a marked decrease in their net profits, 
which totalled Y28,100 million. This is only 49.5% of the 
amount realized in the same period last year, and may be 
accounted for by a decrease in sales to 93.6% and an increase 
in general administration and selling expenses to 110.2% of 
the corresponding period a year ago, besides a greater interest 
charge on borrowed money. Secondly, the dip in proportion 
of corporate enterprises’ own capital in the capital structure 
stopped and leveled off, with the proportion of the enterprises’ 
own capital having been equal to 32.6% and outside capital 
to 67.4%, as compared with 32.4% and 67.6%, respectively, 
in the previous period (Oci.-Dec. 1957). It may be explained 
by the fact that the expansion of plant and equipment on 
borrowed money has been brought to a pause for the present. 


With a view to expanding our export of capital goods, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry and the Finance 
Ministry had been studying the question of easing the terms of 
deferred payment for exported goods. Finally, agreement was 
reached between the two Ministries. The substance of the new 
arrangements consists of (1) reducing the amount of down 
payments to 20% or more and extending the period for 
deferred payments to 7 years or under in place of existent 
25% or more and 5 years or under, respectively, and (2) allow- 
ing some difference in said terms according to regions and the 
kind of goods exported. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Pure Foods Corp. installed P100,000 worth of modern 
new equipment, imported from West Germany, at its meat 
packing plant in Mandaluyong near Manila. The plant is one 
of the first in the world to be using the°new machines. The 
Pure Foods plant has also been equipped throughout with air 
conditioning and installed ultra-modern cold storage facilities. 

The chief geologist of the American Asiatic Oil Co. 
announced that two geological survey teams are to begin 
surveying some 115,000 acres of the company’s oil concessions 
in northern Cebu. A compromise agreement has been reached 
by Baguio Gold ‘Mining Co. and Hixbar Mining Co. on their 
overlapping applications for petroleum concessions in the so- 
called Naga Basin in Camarines Sur. The agreement provides 
for each company ceding certain areas to the other in exchange 
for a fixed royalty consideration. 

Lepanto Consolidated Mining Co. during May produced 
4,002 tons of concentrates from 39,137 tons of ore treated. 
Concentrates were estimated to contain 2,389,650 pounds of 
copper and 3,75! ounces of gold. Average copper content of 
ore stood at 3.21% and average gold content at 0.132 ounce 
per ton. The month's production was the result of 30 and 
1/3 operating days. 

Structural drilling operations in Acoje’s petroleum explora- 
tion concessions in Cebu proceeded normally during June, with 
the completion of structural test hole No. 8 and the drilling of 
an additional test hole where gas pressure was encountered. 

Hixbar Mining Co. incurred a deficit of P210,753 last 
year. The company reports unsatisfactory operations last year 
and finds the outlook for future operations discouraging owing 
to the low price of copper. Hixbar suspended production last 
March. Resumption of operations will depend on the improve- 
ment of prices and the solution to financial problems of the 
firm. The company went into production in June last year 
and operated intermittently until March. During this period 
24,567 metric tons of ore were mined and milled, producing 
1,016 tons of copper concentrates and 6,027 tons of pyrite 
concentrates. These concentrates were shipped to Japan and 
preliminary assay indicated 15.25 per cent copper, 0.83 ounce 
in gold and 11.71 ounces in silver. Hixbar later decided to go 
into oil exploration. It secured concession rights to 10 of 11 
petroleum areas applied for. A new company will be formed 
to undertake the exploration phase of the concessions. A 
change in the capital structtire of the company was approved. 
They voted to change the number and par value of the shares 
of stock from 60 million shares of P0.05 par value to 300 
millions of P0.01 each share. Each stockholder is to receive 
five shares of the new par value stock for every share now held. 

Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development Corp. in May 
recorded the second highest production and shipments for any 
month since the company's Toledo copper mine began operat- 
ing in 1955. A total of 307,833 tons of ore averaging .70 
per cent copper were treated from which were produced 7,404 
dry short tons of copper concentrates containing 3,900,730 
pounds of copper and 947 ounces of gold. Shipments from 
Toledo during May totalled 8,018 dry short tons of copper 
concentrates containing 4,266,270 pounds of copper and 1,029 
ounces of gold valued at P1,877,158 and P102,970, respective- 
ly. One shipment of 10,300 metric tons of iron ore averag- 
ing 57.75 per cent iron was made from the Mati iron mine 
and was valued at P187,460. The beneficiation plant at Mati 
was brought into production and produced a total of 3,925 


China Reports (Continued from page 144) 


Tea Harvest—A bumper spring tea crop has been gather- 
ed in the five major tea growing southern provinces in China, 
according to a Peking report. Total output of tea in Hupeh, 
Hunan, Chekiang, Anhwei and Kiangsi amounted to 45,000 
tons. “The spring tea harvest was not only bigger in quantity 
this year but also better in quality. The amount of first grade 
tea in Lienyuan County, Hunan, increased by 80% this year. 
The green tea and Chimen black tea of Anhwei showed im- 
provement in quality this year,”’ the report claimed. A 

There was a big increase in the tea acreage last winter 
and spring. In Anhwei, Hunan and Chekiang provinces, an 
additional 33,000 hectares were added, three times more than 
the extra acreage added in these three provinces in 1957. 


metric tons of sinter product averaging 68.95 per cent iron 
content. Total value of all shipments made during the month 
was P2,167,588. 

Republic Resources and Development Corp. and Philippine. 
Oil Development Co. have consummated an agreement for the 
joint exploration and exploitation of PODCO concessions No. 4 
and No. 6 located in Cebu. Under the agreement, PODCO and 
REDECO will hold and have joint title to these concessions 
and both areas will be jointly operated on a 50-50 percentage 
participating interest basis, with REDECO as _ operator. 
PODCO will have an option to acquire a 50 per cent interest 
in REDECO’s concession No. 72 in Cebu under the same terms 
and conditions of the agreement. 

Marinduque Iron Mines in May turned out production 
worth P1,588,647.10 from the company’s properties in Samar, 
Occidental Negros and Marinduque. Mined at Bagacay, Samar, 
and delivered to loading point were 3,753 wet metric tons of 
copper ore (equivalent to 4,137 short tons), estimated to con- 
tain 1,203,470 lbs. of copper. This output has an approximate 
gross value of P610,350. Two shipments were completed 
during the month, valued at P709,807. Milled at Sipalay, 
Occidental Negros, were 119,061 dry metric tons of ore 
(equivalent to 131,241 dry short tons)—the highest for the 
year—which yielded 2,861 dry metric tons of copper concen- 
trates, estimated to contain 1,714,796 lbs. of copper. Pro- 
duction is valued at P849,119 before deducting freight and 
smelting charges and based on current export refinery prices 
plus extra bonus. Two shipments were made during the 
month, valued at P1,573,911. Produced at Taluntunan, 
Marinduque, and delivered to loading point, were 6,412 wet 
metric tons of iron ore (equivalent to 7,068 wet short tons), 
having an f.o.b. balue of P129,177. One shipment was made 
during the month, with an f.o.b. value of P79,134. 

The agreement for $4,100,000 worth of rice which the 
Philippines will buy from the United States was signed. The 
total amount of rice involved is 25,000 tons valued at 
$3,600,000. The remaining $500,000 in the deal represents 
the U.S. Government's part in ocean transportation charges. 
The Philippines will pay for the rice in pesos, with the pro- 
ceeds to be used by the United States. Proposed use of the 
peso proceeds follows: i. P2,500,000 for various United States 
government expenditures in the Philippines, including inter- 
national educational exchange and agricultural market develop- 
ment programs. 2. P2 million for use by the armed forces 
of the Philippines for common defense. 3. P2 million for loans 
by the Export-Import bank to United States business firms and 
branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates of such firms in the 
Philippines for business development and trade expansion, and 
to United States firms and Philippine firms for the establishment 
of facilities for increasing the consumption of, or markets for, 
United States agricultural products. 4. P1,700,000 for pro- 
viding assistance to educational activities and projects author- 
ized by the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange act. Regarding the loans, the agreement states, ‘‘It 
#& understood that such loans will be mutually agreeable to the 
Export-Import bank of Washington and the Republic of the 
Philippines." . The Central Bank will act on behalf of the 
Philippine governmentii) The agreement was the second of its 
kind to be concluded by the two countries. The first, signed 
last June 25, covered the purchase of $10,300,000 worth of 
American surplus agricultural goods, including cotton, dairy 
products, meat, beans and 16,000 tons of rice worth $2,500,000. 

Tetal loans granted in 1957 by rural banks in the 
Philippines rose to P35,909,371 from P18,260,896 in the 
preceding year. Rural banks are exempt from direct and in- 
direct taxes and net earnings from operations last year 
amounted to P1,084,009, a gain of P647,034 over 1956. The 
ratio of net profits to capital invested in 1957 was 5.9 per cent, 
as against 3.9 per cent the previous year. 31 new rural banks 
were opened during the year, bringing the total number in 
operation to 106. Total savings deposit in 64 banks reached 
a new peak of P6,748,846 in 1957, compared to P2,232,212 in 
the previous year when only 38 offered deposit service. The 
Central Bank extended’ capital assistance to 65 rural banks 
during the year,“ amounting to P3,140,995, Rediscount from 
the Central Bank totalled P7,585,500 at the special re-discount 
rate of Y of one per cent. 
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HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 


Hongkong Wage Scale—At a meeting held last week at 
the Workers’ Hostel in Kowloon, Miss Sheila Ogilvie, Assistant 
Labour.Adviser of the Colonial Office in London who has come 
here to investigate labour conditions, was informed that the 
principal causes of low wages in Hongkong are the big influx 
of refugees from China, dumping of China-made goods in the 
local market and the decline of exports of Hongkong products 
to SE Asia. According to the Chairman of the HK-Kowloon 
Trades Union Council, average wages here are between $2 and 
$5 per day; few workers receive between $5 and $8 each day. 
Representatives of workers of dockyards, cotton mills and 
woollen textile mills also reported on their individual problems, 
wage levels and other working conditions at the meeting. 

The problem of local labour is that the working population 
must choose between starvation and low wages, not between 
lower and higher wages. If Government introduces any 
measure to force local manufacturers to pay higher wages while 
China is dumping cheap goods in Hongkong and SE Asia, most 
factories here will soon be forced out of business thus accen- 
tuating the problem of unemployment in the Colony. At any 
rate the future of local industry is precarious in view of the 
growing pressure of sales of Chinese goods. 

Hongkong Tourist Association—In reply to criticisms 
from the public on the slow progress of the Asscciation, Mr. 
W. C. G. Knowles (Chairman of Hongkong Tourist Association) 
last week stated: ‘The Board were appointed in July last 
year. As the appointments were honorary and all the Directors 
fully occupied in other jobs, very little could be done until an 
Executive Director was found. Major Stanley was selected for 
that post in September but could not arrange to leave his exist- 
ing employment until the end of the year; his employment with 
us therefore started on Ist January, 1958, and the Board 
decided that he should spend a preliminary two months study- 
ing the activities and methods of the British Travel & Holidays 
Association, and in attending a Conference of the Pacific Area 
Travel Association, of which we are members, en route from 
the U.K. to Hongkong. Accordingly he could not take up his 
duties in Hongkong until 3rd March. Since he arrived, the 
Executive Director has been engaged in building up and train- 
ing his staff, designing and equipping his offices, gathering 
together information, and preparing the brochures etc., which 
will be required for the advertising of Hongkong as a tourist 
resort, as well as many other activities which can be imagined, 
some of which have received notice in the press.” 


.Earlier this month, Mr. Stanley reported, “During the last 
four months, the Tourist Association has developed from being 
a name, into an active organisation. This required the equip- 
ment and furnishing of offices, engagement and training of 
staff, collecting and collation of a vast amount of information 
upon Hongkong, which is made available to tourists, trade and 
resident alike. The work has also included the design of 
posters, brochures and other literature for distribution to visitors 
upon arrival in the Colony, but more particularly for despatch 
to travel agents, information centres and many other channels 
of publicity promotion in the Pacific. Already more than 2,000 
agents in the United States alone have been circulated. Within 
‘the Colony, much work has already been done with the Hong- 
kong Association of Travel Agents, and the Hongkong Guides 
Association. Also a Research ‘Programme has been started, 
without which foreign publicity would be’a hit-or-miss affair.’ 

On the question of the Association's expenditure, Mr. 
Knowles explained, “The sum of $600,000 was allocated by 
Government to the Association for the financial year 1.4.58 to 
31.3.59; up to 31.3.58 we had spent only $70,000, representing 
the cost of a Secretary and offices (including a permanent office 
in the Peninsula Hotel), together with the Executive Director's 
salary and travelling expenses.” No satisfactory reply, how- 
ever, was given to the question “Why the Association has not 
yet published the. rules for membership? Mr. Stanley said 
that membership of the Association would be opened to the 
trade and public ‘in the very, near future’ while Mr. Knowles 
replied, ‘The Rules governing membership of the Association 
have been drawn up and submitted to Government for their 
approval and as soon as that is obtained they will be made 
‘public and applications for membership invited, 


Resettlement—The total population of all the Resettlement 
Areas and Estates on June 30 was 252,167 including 87,652 
children under 10. This is an increase of 15,959 over the 
figure for the end of the first quarter of the year. During the 
period April-June, 13,837 persons (2,725 families) were 
cleared from 20 acres of land by the Resettlement Unit and 
offered resettlement. This was equal to the 13,856 persons 
cleared and resettled in the preceding two quarters combined, 
and reflected the growing impetus to resettlement operations 
now being provided by the new multi-storey blocks becoming 
available at Wong Tai Sin. The Estate, the firat block of which 
was completed on November 27, 1957, had by the end’ of the 
quarter a population of 16,907. Land released from these 
clearances will be used to accommodate new housing, schools, 
welfare centres, road and drainage schemes, for the new Jordan 
Valley Resettlement Estate and for the first phase of the Chai 
Wan Resettlement Estate. Nineteen operations took place in 
Kowloon, one in Tsun Wan, and seven in Hongkong. Ten of 
these operations involved the clearance of cultivation, and a 
total of $90,407.73 was paid in ex-gratia compensation for the 
4.22 acres of cultivation cleared. 

The Resettlement Factory in Cheung Sha Wan (completed 
in October 1957) contains 470 units, each of 198 sq.ft., and 
48 units of rooftop space intended for use as drying spaces. 
There are 113 factories resettled in this building occupying a 
total of 432 of the 470 units available, and 34 of the 48 units 
ef rooftop space available. Most of these factories. were 
cleared from the Wong Tai Sin, Tai Kok Tsui and Shek Kip Mei 
squatter areas. Trades carried on include weaving, spinning, 
saw-milling, carpentry, garment and glove making, and working 
with metal, plastics, and rubber. Eleven units on the second 
floor have been reserved for a canteen. 

Local Shipyards—Hongkong’s major dockyards and other 
ship-building establishments maintained a steady volume of 
construction and repair works during the second quarter this 
year. The two major dockyards completed, fitted out or had 
under construction nine vessels while other local yards were 
either building or had completed a total of 52 vessels, including 
pleasure craft. Vessels completed and delivered include two 
lighters for a wharfage company in Hongkong, a new buoy and 
lighthouse tender for service in Malaya and a touring launch 
for the Government of North Borneo. Vessels under construc- 
tion include a new single-ended steel ferry boat, four double- 
ended vehicular and passenger ferries for the Penang Port 
Commission, and three specialised port service vessels for the 
Port of Rangoon Management Board. Other new orders com- 
prise pleasure yachts for the United States market, two steel 
refuse barges for the Hongkong Government, and three large 
120-foot hopper barges for the Auckland Harbour Board, New 
Zealand. In addition, construction work is continuing on a 
number of lighters for local owners, two small passenger-cargo 
coasters for Singapore owners and one island coaster for over- 
seas owners in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Vessels fitted out 
by local yards include two specialised inter-island vessels for 
Government service in Fiji and the Gilbert and Ellice islands as 
well as a number of small motor coasters and cargo schooners 


(Continued on page 156) 


Book Review 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By Professor 


Schuman 

Illustrated with 50 maps by George D. Brodsky 

New York, McGraw-Hill, Sixth Edition, 1958 

745pp. US$7.50 

This is an excellent introduction to the study of inter- 
national relations in terms of the origins, forms, forces, and 
prospects of the family of nations. The book contains a wide 
range of subjects, including the political history of ancient and 
modern states, public international law, and political ideas. 
The five previous editions have been widely used by universities 
and scholars. The Sixth Edition covers many recent world 
events and new fields of international relations. There js at 
the end of each chapter a useful list of suggested readings.—SH. 


Frederick L. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 
U.S. $ 


July T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low 
21 $585 584 583% 582% 
22 585% 58414 58314 582% 
23 585% 585 584 583% 
24 586 585 584, 583% 
25 585% 584% 584 582% 
26 584, 584% 582% 582% 
D.D. rates: igh 58414; Low 582. 


Trading totals: T. T. US$6,910,000; 


Notes cash US$635,000, forward 
US$4,760,000; D. D. US$375,000. The 
market was slightly easier on higher 
New York cross rates. In the T. T. 


sector, the market was active; strong de- 
mand from exchange operators and gold 
importers absorbed funds from Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines. Speculators 
began to unload their holdings on 
better news from the Middle East. In 
the Notes market demand from specula- 
tors was quiet. Interest for change over 
in forwards favoured sellers and aggre- 


gated HK$1.70 per US$1,000. Specula- 
tive positions taken averaged US$214 
million per day. In the D. D. sector, 


the market was quiet. Financial circles 
here anticipated that rates could continue 
to work lower because Pound Sterling 
firmed. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 


in HK$: Philippines 1.805—1.7975, 
Japan 0.014425—0.014325, Malaya 1.88 
—1.876, South Vietnam 0.07194— 
0.06944, Laos 0.055, Cambodia 0.082, 
Thailand 0.2762, Indonesia 0.0689— 
0.0625, India 1.05. Sales: Pesos 
270,000, Yen 68 -million, Malayan 
$240,000, Piastre 9 million, Kip 6 
million, Rial 6 million, Baht 4 million, 


Rupiah 250,000, India Rupee 100,000. 
The market was quiet, and Peso turned 
easier. Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan 
notes quoted $0.45—0.38 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Yuan quoted $0.14—0.139 per 
Dollar; remittances, 0.136—0.133. 
Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 


land 16.10—16.09, Scotland 14.80, 
Ireland 13.50, Australia 12.56—12.46, 
New Zealand 14.12—13.95, Egypt 10.05 
—10.00, East Africa 15.00, South 
Africa 15.65, West Africa 13.00, 
Jamaica 13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 
12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 
1.176—1.165, Pakistan 0.82, Ceylon 
0.92—0.915, Burma 0.52—0.515, 
Malaya 1.85—1.84, Canada 6.0375— 


6.00, Cuba 5.00, Argentina 0.12, Brazil 
0.035, Peru 0.24, Mexico 0.40, Philip- 


pines 1.8275—1.8175, Switzerland 1.34 
—1.33, West Germany 1.36, Italy 
0.00905, Belgium 0.107, Sweden 1.02, 
Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, Nether- 
lands 1.45; France 0.0127—0.0126, 
South Vietnam 0.0725—0.071, Laos 
0.056—0.055, CamBodia 0.0825— 
0.0815, New Guinea 1.10, Indonesia 


0.068—0.0665, Thailand 0.27—0.265, 
Macao 0.998—0.995, Japan 0.014475— 
0.014425, 


Last week’s selling rates of local exchange dealers 
Country Currency Denomination In HK$ In US$ 
America Dollar 5-100 5.835 
Australia Pound 5-10 12.65 2.170 
| Britain Pound 1 and 5 16.20 2.779 
Burma Kyat 10-100 0.53 0.093 
Cambodia Rial all 0.083 0.01424 
Canada Dollar 5-20 5.99 1.027 
Ceylon Rupee 5-100 0.95 0.163 
France Franc all 0.0128 0.002195 
Hongkong Dollar ali — 0.17167 
India Rupee all 1.18 0.202 
Indonesia Rupiah all 0.08 0.01371 
Japan Yen 100-5000 0.01455 0.002496 
Laos Kip all 0.058 0.00995 
Macao Pataca all 1.01 0.173 
New Zealand Pound 1-10 14.25 2.444 
Pakistan Rupee 100 0.84 0.144 
Philippines Peso 5-108 1.84 0.316 
Singapore Dollar 5-100 1.85 0.317 
South Africa Pound all 15.90 2.727 
Switzerland Franc all 1.37 0.235 
Taiwan Dollar 5 and 10 0.145 0.02487 
Thailand Tical 10-100 0.272 0.04665 
Vietnam Piastre all 0.073 0.01252 
Gold Market HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
Ue aA a Ce WO Ee At the beginning of last week, a large 
y y . . . 
i a pei Sree number of investors continued to liqui- 
23 256 354% = date their holdings on account of the 
24 255% 254 Low 265% Middle East Crisis. On the other hand, 
25 2554 2544, many optimistic investors provided steady 
26 254% 254% demand for most popular shares. Con- 
sequently the turnover on Monday 
Opening and closing prices were reached $1,032,000 and on Tuesday 


255% and 25434; highest and lowest, 
256% and 254%. The market was easier 
with rates stepping down in sympathy 
with US$ exchange rates. Rates were 
again weak because speculators liquidated 
their hoardings on account of the ease of 
tension in the Middle East. Interest 
favoured sellers and aggregated 45 HK 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings averaged 13,200 taels per day and 
amounted to 79,600 taels for the week, 
in which 11,910 taels were cash trans- 


actions (4,010 taels listed and 7,900 
taels arranged). Positions taken by 
speculators averaged 10,500 taels per 
day. Imports from Macao totalled 9,000 
taels. One shipment of 48,000 fine 
ounces reached Macao in the week. Ex- 
ports amounted to 8,000 taels (6,000 


taels to Singapore, 1,000 taels to Ran- 
goon, and 1,000 taels to South Vietnam). 
Differences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were HK$12.10—12.00 and 11.20 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$38.06—38.04 per fine 
ounce, and 70,400 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 38.04 cif Macao. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted $265 
and 240 respectively per coin, English 
Sovereigns $60 per coin, and Mexican 
gold coins $277—-276 per coin. Silver 
Market: 500 taels of bar silver traded at 
$5.55 per tael, and 800 dollar coins at 
$3.65 per coin. Twenty-cent silver 
coins quoted $2.72*per five coins. 


amounted to $1 million; prices fluctuated 
within a very narrow limit. The volume 
of business however dropped to $313,000 
on Wednesday when more buyers ap- 
peared on the market; sellers held off for 
higher prices. The turnover improved 
to $606,000 on Tuesday and to $905,000 
on Friday after buyers had raised their 
offers. The undertone at the close was 
steady to firm. Wheelocks, Docks, Lands, 
Realties, Hotels, Watsons and Utilities 
(with the exception of Yaumatis) all 
closed higher than at the end of the 
previous week; trading in these shares 
also accounted for the bulk portion of 
the business registered during the week. 
Dividends—Lane Crawford Limited's 
dividend for the year ended February 
1958 is $1.50 per share. The Hongkong 
Engineering & Construction Company 
announced an interim dividend of 10 
cents and a bonus of 10 cents per share 
for the year ending December 1958. 
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Share July 18 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Estimated 
Highest Lowest Closing Yield (%) 

HK JY SaSacsn 785 XD 775s 780 XD 775s firm $45 5.81 
Union Ins. ...... 75.50n 76s 75.50n 76s firm $3.40 4.47 
Lombard .stesuuie 92n — _ 29n quiet $2 6.90 
Wheelock 5.90 6.05 5.90 6.05 +15c 75¢ 12.40 
Yangtsze 6n — _ 6n quiet 65c 10.83 
Allied Inv 4.575n 4.60s 4.575s 4575s steady 25¢ 5.46 
HK & FE Inv ... 10.60n — — 10,60n quiet 80c 7.55 
Hie whAre sins ai 102s 102s 98b 100n steady $9 9.00 
HK Docks” sci «ic 41.50s 41.75 41.25 41.75 +25c $2 4,79 
Provident oat Situs: 12s 11.90 11.60 11.90 —10c $1 8.40 
IK Landi ccc, 31.50 32 31.50 32 +50 $2.40 7.50 
Realty cna wascce 1.65b 1.70 1.65b  X-All 1.375b 42%c 15¢ 10.91 
Eiotel Ae Teva. 21.40 22 21.40 21.80 +40c $1.50 6.88 
Star Ferry 11lb 113 lllb 112b +$1 $9 8.04 
Yaumati 96 96 95.50 95.50 —50c $7.50 7.85 
Trams 25.60 26.20 25.60 26.20 +60c $1.90 7.25 
PIG Rt Me ccaeisanicah 17.50 17, 17.30 17.60 +10c $1.10 6.25 
Electrig)  <..0s0.= 27 27.30 27 27.30 +30c $1.90 6.96 
Telephone... 25.10 26 25.30 25.80 +70c $1.50 5.81 
Cement Beleteta"ciais 23s 22.60 22.50 22.60 —40c $3 13.27 
Dairy Farm 17.30s 17.20 16.80 17.20 —10c $1.80 10,47 
Watton fo .sscnes 10.90 ll 10.60 ll +10c $1 9.09 
Amal Rubber 1.625s 1.575s 155 1.575s —Se 20c 12.70 
Pexthey geen sicians 4.05s 4.025n 4s 4s —5e 60c 15.00 
Nanyang, .....<. 7.70n _ _ 7.70n quiet $1.10 14.28 


HONGKONG TRADE 


Local businessmen no longer worried 
about the situation in the Middle East in 
terms of War and Peace. They were 
only concerned with the possible disrup- 
tion of cargo trafic via Suez. Develop- 
ments during the week however indicate 
that there will not be any immediate 
change in shipping routes to and from 
Europe. 

Trade with China—In addition to the 
purchase of small lots of steel plates and 
other base metals from the local spot 
market, China also booked some indus- 
trial chemicals from local agents of 
European manufacturers. Canton, 
Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking were also 
interested in procuring transportation 
equipment and other essential items from 
local agents of British and European 
factories; orders however were con- 
cluded mostly for direct shipments from 
manufacturing countries to China. 

Large consignments of rice and food- 
stuffs continued to reach here from 
Canton and other Chinese ports. Im- 
ports of Chinese paper, glass products, 
chemicals, wire nails, electric appliances, 
cotton textiles and other light industrial 
products further increased. A new re- 
tail shop was opened in Kowloon to 
handle the sales of cheap leather shoes 
and other leather goods from China. 
More local shoe makers will be forced 
out of business soon. Cheap cotton yarn 
from China has already obliged many 
local mills to curtail the production of 
similar goods. Two years ago local 
manufacturers were talking about the 
possible competition from Chinese light 
industrial products in local and SE Asian 
markets. To-day they are already feel- 
ing. the pinch. If Lancashire could not 
compete with HK because of the low 
wages here then local manufacturers are 
defenceless against the invasion of goods 
made by slave labourers on the Main- 
land. 

Trade with UK—Lancashire textile- 
men and anti-HK politicians in UK 
continued to urge the Government to 
choke the growth of Hongkong cotton 


industry so that the aged and inefficient 
cotton industry of Lancashire may drag 
on. In Hongkong, Miss Sheila Ogilvie, 
who is here from UK to investigate local 
working conditions, was told by industrial 
leaders that the causes of low wages in 
this Colony are: (1) the big influx of 
refugees from China; (2) the dumping 
of China-made goods; (3) the decline of 
exports of HK goods to SE Asia. Local 
workers have to choose between starva- 
tion and low wages while local manufac- 
turers are forced to keep production cost 
at a minimum on account of keen com- 


petition from Chinese and Japanese 
products in local as well as overseas 
markets. 


Meanwhile, shipments of cotton textiles 
from here to UK declined slightly not 
due to the agitation created by Lanca- 
shire but on account of the drop in UK’s 
exports of finished products to Africa 
and other markets. Demand from UK 
for woodoil, tea, sawn timber, rubber 
shoes, plastics, torch, ginger, towel and 
other HK manufactures remained strong; 
exports during the week totalled 2,500 
tons. 

Imports of automobiles, cigarettes, base 
metals, woollen piecegoods, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, provisions 
and other consumer goods amounted to 
about 4,000 tons. Local dealers how- 
ever recently curtailed the booking of 
supplies from UK due to the steady de- 
cline in reexports. 

Trade with Europe—Demand from 
Europe for produce improved; consign- 
ments of woodoil, tea, rosin, oilseeds and 
other staples constituted over 50 per 
cent of exports from here to Europe. 
Imports came briefly from Italy, West 
Germany and Holland; principal items 


included metals, cotton textiles, rayon 
goods, office appliances, automobiles, 
dairy products, wines and provision, 
pharmaceuticals, glass, chemicals and 
paper. 

Trade with US—About 1,500 tons of 
graphite, tea, cotton textiles, rubber 


shoes, rattan ware, hardwood furniture, 
torch and other metalware were shipped 
to US. According to an estimate made 
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by a local industrialist who returnéd here 
last week after a short stay in US, retail 
prices of some HK-made goods in US are 
almost 1,000 per cent higher than 
original export prices here. One item 
is said to cost only 18 US cents fob HK 
but its retail price in America is US$2 
because American dealers must add on to 
the cost: 98 cents for profit and overhead 
to the store, 13 cents for brokers’ fee, 
34 cents for tariff, 16 cents for inland 
transport and 21 cents for ocean freight. 
It seems that HK manufacturers can 
charge higher prices for their exports 
because many expenses in the above 
estimate will not be affected by the fob 
HK price. On the other hand local in- 
dustrialists must pay more attention to 
market research and offer goods of right 
style or fashion, quality and packing. 
Trade with Thailand—Chinese products 
constituted over 50 per cent of exports 
from here to Bangkok. The volume of 
such consignments is steadily declining 
because Bangkok is procuring supplies 
direct from China whenever possible. 
Reexport of Japanese goods from here to 
Bangkok is very quiet because Japan is 
also promoting more direct trade with 


Thailand. Orders from Bangkok last 
week covered only small lots of structural 
steels, pharmaceuticals and some HK 
manufactures. 


Trade with Indonesia—Shipping ser- 
vices between HK and Indonesia returned 
to normal but shipments from here to 
Indonesian ports remained quiet because 
Djakarta bought only a few hundred tons 
of cotton textiles and other essentials 


from the local market. Imports of 
sugar, rattan, groundnut, rubber, 
sesame, coconut oil and other staples 
from Indonesia improved because the 


supply of these items from Indonesian 
territories outside Java to Djakarta had 
returned to normal. 

Trade with Malaya—Many shipping 
companies cut freight charges for cargo 
to Singapore and Malaya by 10 per cent. 
Exports of eggs, foodstuffs, sugar, paper, 
shoes, cotton goods and ether HK manu- 
factures to these two destinations totalled 
3,000 tons. Orders reached here during 
the week however covered only small 
lots of beans, metals, provisions, cotton 
goods and other HK goods because im- 
porters in Singapore and Malaya procured 
ever more supplies direct from China at 
prices cheaper than HK quotations. 

Trade with Philippines—Exports to 
Manila remained quiet. Authorities 
there were considering to further cut 
imports of cotton yarn in order to pro- 
tect cotton industries in the Philippines. 

Trade with Korea—Seoul allocated 
more foreign exchange for imports of 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, machinery, 
dyestuffs, fishing lines and other fishing 
equipment, raw hide, butter and other 
essentials. Orders reached here however 
still covered only small lots of paper, 
pharmaceuticals, milk products and herb 
medicines. 

Trade with Taiwan—Cargo movements 
between HK and Taiwan remained on a 
weekly average of about 300 tons each 
way. Taiwan sugar, tea, camphor pro- 


(Continued on page 157) 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN JUNE AND JAN-JUNE 1958 


(Continued from July 24th issue) 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (BY COMMODITIES) 


i June Jan. /June Jan./June 
cheat 18s dss Ter iass nase 1987 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
HK$ MILLION HK$ MILLION 
Hiveranimiaels. © ..fecsraiats a ana nites urese stetecnan estes teres 15.86 103.01 77.66 0.20 0.75 Se: 
Meat and meat preparations ..............+: 3.76 25.19 38.03 0.15 3.83 ai 
IDEN AY FeOCM  gaowcooadocedsoosoccucdU cos Lieto 55.35 60.14 1.67 hi) ee 
Rishtand! Fish preparatione: ©. c.crim nie a® ©. elelene 8.70 51.28 43.96 2.98 20.56 ; 
Geéreale suis sists sears cieit cae a caer eats ch dis eae 28.71 174.24 146.44 16.06 29.80 24.12 
Fruitsvandisvegetables) (2.2 Nace = coe eis hehe corer 17.78 109.11 116.61 8.45 58.27 Paps 
Sugar and sugar preparations .............--; 2.74 34.98 47.74 4.01 23.13 25: 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ..........000005 3.42 22.96 30.02 1.65 10.51 ee 
Feeding stuffs for animals’ 2 ..<.sr.s)sysore ose ee as 0.68 3.26 4.79 0.15 1.06 1.4 
Miscellaneous food preparations ............. SAI WE 16.61 18.45 2.43 14.24 15.67 
Beverages): ic tisii-s sss otcieie ote a exetebeepages oo ae eens D2, 13.78 17.84 0.75 4.50 5.73 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures ........... 8.05 37.83 36.25 0.96 5.93 be 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ......... 0.52 3.36 8.41 0.77 3.18 6.85 
Oilseeds and! “oil snuts |e sic as ees caters 2.54 23 19.66 0.99 4.09 12.60 
Crude rubber, including synthetic ........... ileviy/ 8.24 9.22 0.20 0.99 0.89 
Wioodmlumberandecork yale Bias cis etisiens orehsieieas 4.92 31.98 39.18 0.91 B57) 5.09 
Pulpvandiawaste paper verirsetaes reeds velar 0.17 0.96 Pea) 0.06 0.44 1.71 
Mextile fibres and waste. {accu ans sates « olele cnels 18.37 127.55 192.58 0.98 12.80 56.80 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals .......... 0.86 5.24 5.18 0.29 Pel 2355 
@res'and) metal ‘scrap’ <).s 6 s)< sus «0s suarseie,e «cies tiers 0.67 3.62 40.41 3.04 18.86 65.55 
Animal and vegetable crude materials .......... 12.40 66.84 100.35 9.58 Siles3 65.11 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials ... 12.08 103.48 104.56 0.60 2.08 J256 
i nd vegetable oils (not essential cils), fats 
pes aed en Si Sawer aienete er st ‘ wana 4.44 30.36 40.92 2.00 10.97 17.83 
Chemical elements and compounds ............ 4.34 233i 29.29 1.53 9.17 10.42 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals .............. 0.14 0.46 0.32 _— 0.01 0.15 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ........ 3.78 28.15 27.08 2.40 26.52 25.44 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ......... 57) 45.37 EIGWS 53 5.61 38.42 31.95 
Perfume materials and cleansing preparations ... 3.63 19.58 23.01 1.24 OFS: 12.43 
Fertilizers, «manufactured! Scam. actin a «> siarenere 3.82 4.22 5.63 201 2.17 5.91 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical products .. 6.20 41.41 39.66 2.03 11.50 9.26 
Leather, leather manufactures and dressed furs .. 2.07 10.62 12.99 0.18 33 0.88 
Rubber manufactures 9. ccc eras seer od omnes 0.89 6.26 7.62 0.15 1.97 2.67 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding furniture) 1.41 8.32 5.82 0.41 2.26 229 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof .... 8.68 54.45 73.69 2.16 19.47 25.85 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles ..... 48.79 354.67 460.57 45.58 326.20 378.89 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures ........... 7.88 48.64 48.33 2:57 18.65 22974 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery .......... 10.45 53.67 52.42 3.40 15.68 13.97 
Basexmetale. ierstia stit/.craacuunctecie cso © Set ote 17.88 89.49 237.91 7.26 27.77 78.97 
Manufacturesmof smetalsimersan. erin creterrerse oceans 5.08 eye) Ul SIk59 9.94 60.25 64.17 
Machinery other than electric .........00ee005 12.92 85.53 83.48 PANY 13.95 15.01 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances ... 9.26 50.03 47.60 3.25 20.89 16.06 
Myansport dqaipntent es ener u ee Hees yaaa 5.21 45.05 59.74 7.50 23.75 18.73 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, and_ heating 
lightinguhttingar (a). then cacacrarerree acre 0.83 5.78 hes) 4.40 25.26 35.36 
Burnituresands axtures tatic1<sieaeciciney ee aeiegs ae 0.58 2.88 25:7 roe, 19.08 20.86 
ra VelE GOOdS ak oys pal orstieusire Qybiererenid oleracea eI 0.18 ESV 1.28 1.44 8.15 8.03 
Glothin gies lth. Seale ae A ss 3.73 26.22 24.49 40.59 252.83 204.57 
Footwearta tne) sain cere oe aia Gate aT a: 3, re 0.86 4.94 3.36 7.64 48.42 38.20 
Scientific instruments; photographic & optical 
goods; watches and clocks ..........ee05 12.27 86.62 118.57 3.03 19.99 18.8] 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles .......... 9.01 48.30 51.34 15.66 98.94 90.10 
Postal packages, not classified according to kind .. 3.04 11.06 _ 1.38 6.09 _ 
Livevanimale;notifor food.) .cm.sievim: « vee nie 0.33 0.48 0.39 0.08 0.48 0.35 
Goldvandtspecie setinai: ioe eee. oe 6.70 150.85 184.51 e745} 149.32 181.57 
ee ee sees ae ee ee 
Oba Wiis acid wie. cisterna) wae 360.59 2,381.22 2,882.90 248.16 1,552.48 1,759.91 
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Country 


British Commonwealth 
Aden Ne BOP. e-Preb 8a 


Bratishybasty-Atricn totic. lors oon 
British Mediterranean Territories 
British Oceania; nes meee, Oe eee 
British West Africa, n.e.s. 
British West Indies 
Canada 


Malayan ttl Seen cache rk ene ee. 
Nisurabiuay cis cya csp. gett eee ae 
News Zenland | fas ccc ee eee 
Nigeriateeer. Ve thinkin ce ccc ec ue ohne 
Palkietant : ooyocttaa, bie hs Beara ets ees ciara: 
Wnionyot, SoutheA fricamench i aackia. Stean ee 
Wnttedikinedonitie:. shee ohts Geos 
British Commonwealth, nes. ........-..- 
Asia 


Burma eae. eae « ROME ce... Siti 


Chinare "cee Sve eee ee aes, «ee 
Mr aUWATL Nels, oe hebe Ohele er eian eels Ove ueleb tie eyauansealbers 


WENO oS ues. 0 0c ORO RSECROR AR ORENGL Oat cere Me 
Middletand Near East Wie vtotses acleis sis ciavestrens 
North) Koreal 6 fi ene + ties een Ra ate 
INOFep me Vietnaime We susperees ecu ahe i ss tau ctausnsge 
Philippines tea.ute es be oe waldo. sow. oe mies! s 
SOUthPROre niet se creas naa ee oid enaaPirsa ers 
South’ Vietnamese re oe eee rete ce ators 
Pharlandm in gas SA cr oe sate oe tomes 
SSE TUTTE SG; Deis itetrsiatase: Shuei)s, LeNoaas 98 ueuaual s 
Europe 
PATTY eh ROO Dittttes AOI noth rcs REN HE 
Bel gimpuieg. cto sctete . Sie esis oI ENS 
REzechoslowalkiaw sienstens:oxs i reriane. weet baiwue wmensudiaiee 
Deniers crtite siete, oekle: sae Nenuetass EMI SMe. 
Paste Entrope; i n-e:8:0 eeicu. oy clpintittans > cet ateln es 
rance on siete Gaels eens eats pe le as 
WiesterGermany™ Gidri..tantee oer cits terete 
eer ly ae ered Heme on NIN ele Guar 
Netherlands a! o.2r Fon Shoo tet eatin ae ardioe cca 


Switzerland! ein Miote, nets, tetas eral Mateus 
WIS SIRM We seas seta nn ait teia toe Spiele 
Fiaropen tne: asm ets eee) otoliaveiiel es afer ea ols) aie 
Africa 
Belgian Gon gogetyoreieteieters ois feiauns oes) * stats 
Egypt mie ante asic seroe al Sooo 
French Equatorial & West Africa .......-- 
French North Africa 6:5 20566 essere se 
Madagascar (6.65 «sche esc eee smite wou siemens 
INGER ORG EO “GDI Ge 0 GIS OD Ose RPO acy Oar 
America 
Argentina) eqs ecole wie lone aisles oon a0 elie sie 
Cra ge. og aoe on oeitnotce 0 -caerencer ican 
Central America, n.e.8s. «6-2 -ssererrsscee 


Mexico ie tene ects Cos sin eas ers hehe feaiienells 
South America, n.e.8. 6-1 +e eer tere rere 
TU iy’: yee cen one lew Grn Earnaetxe Nake acre aOR 


Wirreziielan ante cic cc crare steven emer <pervicdebena elt ste 
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June Jan./June  Jan./June June Jan./June Jan./June 
eg ss 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
HK$ MILLION HK$ MILLION 
aR = 0.04 0.07 2.96 14.77 14.81 
poned oe Oceania «00500 s. are useahere SiG = ah rey 058 5 84 5 83 
ceania, N.€.8. «+ ereeereee Srmi(eectsin eve Pasi 
—_— 1.38 6.09 —_— 
Postal Packages ....--.-+sereeerrere eae 3.04 11.06 
Total Merchandise ........-- seeese 353.89 2,230.37 2,698.39 234.91 1,403.16 eeeee 
Total Gold and Specie .........-+-- 6.70 150.85 184.51 13.25 149.32 J 
Grand Total) «2. cere se sin awe mee 360.59 2,381.22 2,882.90 248.16 1,552.48 1,759.91 
June Jan./June Jan./June June Jan./June Lap 
Commodity 1958 1958 1957 Commodity foe iar Wie 
HK$ HK$ HK$ perar is 
ish 1 i i 110,083 849,773 1,045,503 Handbags, wallets, purses and similar articles 
EE Raker ae 1,099,416 6,234,734 6,546.519 Ge Gall “andtediain tao chet cee 397,494 2,846,897 she 
BOTS: Beer ey Cee ad 240 1,221 Stockings and hos€ ~-..---seecurecenecesee- 907,728 Jen Ba es 
Pian. aarmeetes, cca. 17,492 143,358 185,208 Cotton singlets. Pace a 16,579, 991, 
Gnas. (EBRTRUL Ake & SOE 849,898 4,851,236 4,121,885 Underwear and nightwear, knit or made o 
Ni UE oe 120,101 418,887 357,342 knitted fabrics (except cotton singlets and 
emialccho ic reverses Paid 28-060 21638 shirts) 3,335,516 20,153,838 «13,973,442 
i Cuca Ca a 480.945 2 514.788 852.948 Outerwear, knit or nitted fabrics 759,621 4,143,549 3,189,415 
ane 342.543 102.097 2 169.387 Underwear and nightwear, embroidered 232,353 1,122,893 2,135,845 
gi vec aa aa Casa Dar epg = SRiEs: Mae sassee de 4,391.524 33,453,304 40,309,362 
oe Saat 5.951 pad 30737 Outerwear, embroidered ose. eeveeeeee secs 646,158 3,443.305 «4,546,520 
Pe acta Gee. yeo,46? 001,351,365 1eH7.355 | “Olwemeas, ther tian netted sign etebeoeted | es 
Paints, enamels, and mastics 753,403 5,617,347 6,584,111 Cara hy Ge sey ate pes cleteie incereinrees siamese 1/86, 666, 880, 
; ; 8,733,240 42,815,515 60,126,298 Clothing of rubberized, oiled and similar 
Sa sees Oe ee 17'525.292 110 157.945 110,711,051 impermeable materials (including plastics) 1,032,669 5,180,961 6,038,302 
feegoods. rine iets 525, 157, ,711, : : 
igo Aen prea 1.114.907 7,091,484 5,940,481 Gloves and mittens of all materials (except icone ie ee SOs 
Linen, embroidered ...-. 1,014,403 7,190,783 «6,059,945 Umibber gloves), | eae<0 tenses Pete pens 5,400, 463, 891, 
CeMeNE Mec oy EO ree 275,605 4,240,835 3,605,247 Articles of clothing (e.g., handkerchiefs, shawls, aes ee Voces 
Vacuum flasks (glass inners only) 38,480 407,673 153,637 ofa” adenine y > 7,496,020 47,531,897 37,835,883 
Irony and: (steeli bars’) Yenicrisaces 550,040 2,953,431 4,730,225 Sah as "198 097 1 7001015 ap pe 
Household utensils, enamelled 4,902,299 32,387,635 33,559,238 Umbrell. cs ti aie aia , phy , 
Household utensils, aluminium 564,931 3,463,163 4,430,891 Wanle ber cee ek aa ae ae 868,121 5,444,982 6,361,534 
Torch (batteries) neve. ae 903,516 5,497,549 4,600,638 B d rae il h ae , xTHt,. » Ol, 
Ket ApUlbs Be es 398,230: 2,208,609» 2,047,175 OMNES ae  nnotile nce ernicee eee Aaa ciate ap ceeanemaess 
Bere rch sh Se 2,923,554 13,877,266 21,911,972 lagtic articles ses seseesecececccceccccecccy, 856452. -«4:980313.«—«5'4517420 
ya metal eae pidge pies neuen Articles of basketware or of wickerwork, n.e.s. 746,930 5,574,687 5,048,988 
00% urniture an xtures /0,. >! 5 . 7 oF . %j 
Furniture of vegetable plaiting materials ee era) (including baby ea aioe 31.97.24 hee 
(bamboo, straw, willow, etc.)  ....+e-- 1,431,650 13,242,219 16,158,459 Vacuum flasks, complete 609.852 4201-250 pp =e 
Travel goods (trunks, suitcases, travelling bags, seats 
dressing cases, shopping bags, haversacks, "Lotali-~ Gesamte eee eet 99,599,913 619,397,105 592,009,412 
packs and similar articles) of all materials 1,046,385 5,301,079 4,491,005 
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HK NOTES (Continued from page 151) 


for the Pacific Islands trades. At one of the major dockyards, 
work is nearing completion on the fitting out of one ‘‘C’’ class 
cargo vessel for the China Navigation Company and a refriger- 
ated space cargo vessel for the Union Steamship Company of 


New Zealand. . 

New Reservoir—Government engineers are investigating 
the possibility of turning Plover Cove, a large inlet in Tolo 
Harbour, or at least a part of it, into a reservoir for fresh water 
storage. The Plover Cove project, according to an engineer 
with many years’ experience in reservoir planning schemes, is 
feasible. The inlet is enclosed by a land mass on the north, 
east and west, while a number of small islets stretch across the 
south, The plan is to build causeways or banks to link up 
these islets and then dam the gaps, thus turning Plover Cove 
into a huge lake. The building of the causeways will present 
little difficult as the sea around the islets is known to be 
extremely shallow. With the causeways and dams in place, the 
sea water in the Cove can be pumped out and replaced by water 
from the many streams now flowing into it. To the north of 
Plover Cove is the Pat Sin Range, second in height only to 
Tai Mo Shan. There are three streams in this Range whose 
waters flow in great abundance into the Cove. One of the 
Colony's few waterfalls, known as Sun Neung Tam (Bride's 
Pool) is a tributary of one of these streams. Plover Cove is 
as large in area as Victoria Harbour. 


New Ferry Service—The Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry 
Company last week resumed the HK-Tsing Yi Island-Tsun Wan 
ferry service. The resumption of the service was announced 
in December 1956. Tsun Wan and HK Island had a ferry 
service before the war but it was interrupted during the 
Japanese occupation and the pier there, near the Caltex 
Installation, was demolished after the war. The service, now 
resumed, begins every day at 6.30 a.m. and ends at 10 p.m. 
The fares are: HK-Tsing Yi or Tsun Wan, 60 cents for Ist class 
and 40 cents for 2nd class; Tsun Wan-Tsing Yi, 20 cents for 
both classes. 

Loans to Fishermen and Farmers—Loans amounting to 
over $43,000 were made from the Loan Fund of the Fish 
Marketing Organisation to 20 members of co-operative societies 
during the quarter ended June 30. Forty-four loans totalling 
$90,340 were also made from the same fund to individual 
fishermen. Nine loans amounting to $32,550 were made from 
the Loan Fund of the Vegetable Marketing Organisation to 80 
members of vegetable marketing co-operative societies. Three 
loans totalling $2,700 were made from the C.A.R.E. Loan Fund 
to three shrimp fishermen. From the J. E. Joseph Trust Fund, 
208 loans totalling over $318,900 were made to 1,193 members 
of co-operative societies. Of the $638,129 issued to farmers 
last year as special relief loans, a total of more than $131,000 
was repaid during the quarter. 
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ducts, fruits and other produce retained 
steady local market but prices here for 
these items continued to decline under 
keen competition from similar Mainland 
products. From here, Taiwan absorbed 
small lots of metals, beans, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals; importers in Taiwan 
could only obtain small sums of foreign 
exchange from government for various 
imports. 


Trade with Burma—Rangoon relaxed 
import controls on a large number of 
essential supplies such as cotton textiles, 
metalware and canned food but traders 
there procured the bulk of their imports 
from China instead of from HK. Con- 
sequently exports from here to Rangoon 
remained quiet. 


Trade with Africa—Shipments of HK 
products went chiefly to South and West 
Africa. Exports to East Africa declined 
because the bad crop of coffee there last 
year had weakened the purchasing power 
of that market. 


Trade in Produce—Cassia, aniseed 
star, aniseed oil, woodoil, rosin, bitter 
almond and feather attracted better de- 
mand from Europe but local dealers still 
could not obtain adequate supply from 
China. The market was also kept active 
by demand from Australia for woodoil, 
tea and camphor products; from UK for 
tea and rosin; from Philippines for red 
bean; from Singapore for bitter almond 
and beans; and from India and Pakistan 
for realgar, galangal, menthol crystals 
and cassia. Transactions however were 
limited to small. lots on account of short 
supply and low buying offers. Japan 
was only interested in sesame which 
eased under new arrivals from Cambodia, 
Taiwan and China. Other popular items 
were steady in general. 


Trade in Metals—Demand from China 
for iron pipes, steel plate, blackplate 
waste waste and silicon steel sheets was 
retained but the volume of business was 
small because buying offers were too low. 
Exports to SE Asia did not improve; 
there were only small orders from Thai- 
land for structural steels and from Singa- 
port for steel plate. Local demand for 
base metals and structural steels remained 
steady. Prices for most popular items 
were firm on account of dwindled stocks 
and firm indents. 


Trade in Paper—Demand from Korea 
was very weak but local consumption of 
newsprint, mechanical printing, poster, 
sulphite, caps, manifold, bond, cellophane 
and straw board remained strong keeping 
prices at a firm level. Dealers procured 
replenishments chiefly from Japan and 


China. 


Trade in Industrial Chemicals—The 
market was very quiet. Taiwan was in- 
terested in  petrolatum, shellac and 


lactein but low buying offers handicap- 
ped trading. Local factories absorbed 
some sodium nitrate, sodium silicate, 
stearic acid, boric acid, carbon black, 
caustic soda and magnesium sulphate but 
quantities involved were too small to 
stimulate the market. China booked 
some gum arabic from local agents of a 


European firm; the transaction however 
did not affect the local market because 
shipments will be made direct from Sudan 
to Canton. 


Trade in Pharmaceuticals—The market 
was active with enquiries from Thailand, 
Korea and Taiwan for penicillin prepara- 
tions, lysol solution, quinine, saccharum 
lactose, saccharine crystal, salicylic acid, 
santonin crystal and caffeine alkaloid. 
The volume of business however was 
restricted by inadequate stock. 


Trade in Cotton Yarn—Local demand 
for HK yarn was not as strong as during 
the previous week. Prices for HK 
brands however remained firm because 
most factories had curtained production 
recently. Pakistan fine yarn was firm on 
low supply but coarse yarn declined 
under keen competition from Indian 
brands which further dipped under 
heavy supply. The arrival of cheap 
yarn from China also accentuated the 
sluggish market here. 


Trade in Cotton Piecegoods—HK grey 
sheeting remained steady in spite of 
slower exports; local demand was strong 
and spot goods scarce. HK drill how- 
ever dipped under the pressure of cheap 
Chinese products. Chinese grey sheeting 
further declined because supply far ex- 
ceeded demand in the local market. 
Japanese grey cloth rétained steady local 
demand but price dipped in sympathy 
with Chinese brands. 

Trade in Rice—Curtailed imports from 
Thailand and firmer Bangkok indents 
kept prices in the local market at a firm 
level. On the other hand, adequate 
stock and steady imports from China 
prevented prices from creeping higher. 


Trade in Wheat Flour—Local demand 
for HK and imported brands improved 
but heavy stock and cheap Japanese flour 
kept prices at a low level. 


Trade in Sugar—Taiwan granulated 
white sugar first improved on curtailed 
imports and firmer indents but towards 
the end of last week prices again dipped 
under keen competition from cheap sugar 
from the Mainland. HK Taikoo sugar 


was also marked down. 


Trade in Cement—Both local and im- 
ported brands retained steady prices 
throughout the week because consign- 
ments from Japan and China had recently 
curtailed. The undertone of the market 
was weak because exports to SE Asia 
failed to improve. 


NEW COMPANIES IN 
HONGKONG 


Following new companies were 
incorporated during the fortnight ended 
May 31, 1958 (all capital is nominal and 
in Hongkong Dollars) :-— 


Man Fa Lau Food Supply Co. Ltd.— 
Keepers of restaurant; Capital, 300,000; 
22 Bute Street, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Wong Kam Chow, 22 Bute Street, 
Kowloon, merchant; Chung Pok Sang, 9 
Shan Chuen Terrace, Hongkong, mer- 
chant; Leung Hing Cheung, 62A Queen's 
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Road Central, Hongkong, merchant; 
Cheung Hay, 176 Lockhart Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant; So Moon Kuen, 95 
Wing Lok Street, Hongkong, merchant; 
Cheung Hau Chuen, 19 Arbuthnot Road, 
Hongkong, merchant. Wah Cheong 
Loong Store Ltd.—Capital, 250,000; 84 
Queen's Road Central, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Chan Nam Cheong, 7 Link 
Road, Hongkong, merchant; Cheng 
Chung Kwan, 8 Fort Street, Hongkong, 
merchant; Chan Kai Hong, 6 Chancery 
Lane, Hongkong, merchant; Kwan Fan 
Fat, 2 Peak Road, Hongkong, merchant. 
Sancola Investment Co. Ltd.—Financiers; 
Capital, 100,000; Jardine House, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: William Holden, 4701 
Sancola Avenue, North Hollywood, 
California, U.S.A., actor; George Ho, 
103 Victory House, Hongkong, merchant. 
Myer and Company (HK) Ltd.—Import- 
ers & exporters; Capital, 300,000; 4 Oi 
Kwan Building, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Wong Yiu Nam, IIA Chatham Road, 
Kowloon, merchant; Wong Cheong Yan, 
11A Chatham Road, Kowloon, merchant. 
East Asia Provisions Co. Ltd.—Capital, 


200,000; 18 Boundary Street, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Chui Kwok Fai, 18 Boundary 
Street, Kowloon, merchant; Lau Wah 
Ying, 18 Boundary Street, Kowloon, 
married woman. Chihing Realty Co. 
Ltd.—Capital, 560,000; 41 Chatham 


Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: Lee Chi Fai, 
87 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, merchant; 
Wong Ching Wan, 41 Chatham Road, 
Kowloon, married woman. Duncan 
(HK) Ltd.—Importers & exporters; 
Capital, 10,000; 801 Alexandra House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: D. Brittan 
Evans, 17 Shek O, Hongkong, solicitor; 
F.D. Hammond, 36 Dina House; Hong- 
kong, solicitor. Martin Trading Co. Ltd. 
—Importers & exporters; Capital, 


200,000; Great China House, Hongkong; 


Subscribers: Martin Lam, 5N Bowen 
Road, View Mansion, Hongkong, mer- 
chant; Agatha Lam, same _ address, 


married woman. Lamma Quarry Co. 
Ltd.—Mine operators; Capital, 200,000; 
1008, Alexandra House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Shieh-Ting King, 505 The 
Peak, Hongkong, merchant; Edward Wu, 


116 Tsat Tze Mui Road, Hongkong, 
merchant. Lung Hwa Lou Ltd.—Keep- 
ers of restaurants; Capital, 1,000,000; 
156 Prince Edward Road, Kowloon; 


Subscribers: Hu Ying Choi, 9 Wistaria 
Road, Yau Yat Chuen, Kowloon, mer- 
chant; Peng Hsien Tsan, 93 Waterloo 
Road, Kowloon, merchant. Shatin Riding 
& Recreation Club Ltd.— Capital, 
250,000; 244 Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Chan Nam Cheong, 7 Link 


Road, Hongkong, merchant; Tsui Tai 
Yan, 6 Tak Shing Street, Kowloon, 
merchant. The Kow Tung Tyre Co. 
Ltd.—Re-treading of rubber tyres and 
tubes; Capital, 150,000; 340 Portland 
Street, Kowloon; Subscribers: Lam 
Chuen, 50 Russell Street, Hongkong, 


merchant; Lam Kam Kwan, same address, 
merchant. Marmichen Ltd.—Importers 
& exporters; Capital, 100,000; 75 
French Bank Building, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Gilbert Joseph Mary, Hongkong 
Club, ‘Hongkong, merchant; James 
Cheng, 4 Prat Avenue, Kowloon. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 
PART VY 


EQUATORIAL & WEST AFRICA, FRENCH 


DIVISION 


Cereals. and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Animal & vegetable 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and 
POUNdS) Hews ee sires sles 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations .... 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
UCES eee cre ore ce uine eters 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 


crude 


com- 


Silver, platinum, gems and 

jewellery: ogee. se aerecie te 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings 


Furniture and fixtures ....... 
Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles .......... 
Clothing. cic aciarcense meters 
Footwear Sere cic wise «itinte at 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, n.e.3;) Smictoe coe ee 
Motalg wy svsrenatnens ures 


MADAGASCAR 
IMPORTS 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat Preparations .. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof ...... 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and 
pounds 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials. iiikjaeeetcaleens s 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations ..... 
Explosives and _ miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ...... 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof ........... 


com- 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


4,839 


4,839 


H.K.$ 


43,533 


143,627 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
2,615 
6,885 


6,600 


203,011 


42,400 
5,880 
25,161,287 
69,901 


70,870 
3,854,643 


97,039 
714,455 
14,495 
132,576 


8,459,451 
357,546 


10,271 
375,290 


39,585,215 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
6,678 
15,525 
27,322 
93,758 
149,180 
63,349 


4,072 
145,806 


894 
32,520 
7,467 


13,336 


535,946 
15,000 
6,307 


DIVISION 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 


Non-metallic mineral manv- 
factUres; n6@:80 Ge.s/-. +0) -wierier 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery, P-insiisise «an ele 
Manufactures of metals ...... 


Machinery other thau electric . . 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 


fixtures & fittings .........- 
Furniture and fixtures ........ 
Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles ...... ee 3 
Clothing e23* « cpenta.custeaene uae nass 
Footwear secisace stake sees = 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks .. .....- 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, nea. = - sine ee 
FOtals gc teen eo eee 
AFRICA, 

DIVISION 


Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations ... 

Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations. . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 


manufactures thereof ...... 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages: sisccsreis: « susteiescnsn eters 
Tobacco and tobacco manu- 
factures?* aiteh, 3) uae. caer 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Textile fibres and‘waste ...... 
Animal & vegetable ..crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. ... 
Chemical elements and com- 
POURS wiclec!e sok tele Seon 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials Ge.u5,5,5 9 aoate oan 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations ..... 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and _ pro- 
ducts) Ss 2e.e ene 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs ...... 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ...... 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures thereof ............. 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
tured, WiG.6. Gaia ee nee cee 
Silver,, platinum, 
jewellery of" o0 oor eee 
Bate’ metala ec is, eee 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Machinery other than electric .. 
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1957 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


187,160 


N.E.S. 
IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
188,334 


306,522 
4,354 


— 


40,847 
351,413 
140,496 


440,611 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


520,754 
18,000 
2,594 


1,516,261 
8,000 


89,755 
71,950 
216,363 


1,233,025 
168,057 


11,500 
186,743 


5,160,162 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

696 
14,236 
12,538 
50,424 
1,754 
91,329 
10,816 
1,000 


72,515 


4,115 
187,200 


68,209 


149,201 


9,742 
849 


131,344 
20,287 
2,939,777 
516,108 
371,015 
136,320 


7,820,571 
42,580 


July 31, 1958 


DIVISION 


Electric machinery, 
and appliances 
Transport equipment) ..5 6. nc: 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings ......... 
Furniture and fixtures 


apparatus 


Travel goods, handbags and 
Biinilar articles). Ws,crevsle.c sue, « « 
Clothing): -2:.. tiene eee 
Footweare . sachsen 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 


graphic & optical goods; wat- 

ches & clocks 
Miscellaneous 

articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 


Grand Total 


DIVISION 


Live animals, chiefly for food .. 
Meat and meat preparations .. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish. and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 
including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages 
Tobacco 
factures 
Hides, skins 
undressed 
Oil-seeds, oi] nuts and oil kernels 
Crude rubber, including synthe 
tic and reclaimed 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 


and tobacco manu- 


fur skins, 


Textile fibres and waste ...... 
Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, excluding coal, 


petroleum and precious stones 
Metalliferous ores and metal 
Animal ‘& vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants 
related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 


essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives .......:... 
Chemical. elements and com- 
POUNGS! ise ss ale ols iciat 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals 
from coal, petroleum and 
matural gas; .. 22.0. css 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
Ly 5 Gogo eodonE ee 
Essential oils and perfume 


materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 
Fertilizers, rnanufactured 


and 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 


"7,500 


1,483,480 


1,483,480 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

18,160 
10,304,713 
2,203,839 
4,078,336 
8,813,315 
28,270,520 
2,462,662 
1,712,006 
385,434 
7,362,494 
893,539 
46,375,216 


40,900 
424,530 


65,991 
972,884 
3,048,865 
106,533,793 
475,779 
44,479,766 
15,542,402 


6,100,407 


203,073 
5,083,596 


225,921 
1,874,361 
28,738,644 


11,837,750 
3,221 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


388,505 


1,191,705 
183,259 
1,228,295 


10,234,204 
2,149,269 


78,446 
2,036,771 


30,143,080 
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30,143,376 


EXPORTS 
-H.K.$ 


1,795,681 
9,080,167 
1,128,403 
9,275,596 

610,781 
1,193,104 


3,627,305 
276,551 


3,046,805 
1,436,044 


442,185 


1,686,172 


34,550 
73,000 


169,500 
16,890 


47,984 - 


¢ 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K. 
Explosives and miscellaneous : 
chemical materials and pro- 

Guctas te ee ed ee ee 7,774,158 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s., & dressed furs ..... 6,541,487 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 1,311,302 
Waod and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) ...... 279,911 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof ......... 5,228,700 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles and related products 55,015,463 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 

factures; nies) “seen oe eee 2,387,349 
Silver, platinum, gems and 

jewellery tet. aicturscetetesee eee 632,799 
Baseimetale 92.5 yates o.ls aes 18,272,248 
Manufactures of metals ...... 5,536,211 
Machinery ‘other than electric 30,265,832 
Electric machinery, apparatus 

and appliances .......... 7,015,531 
Transport equipment ....... 10,235,644 
Prefabricated buildings;  sani- 

tary, plumbing, heating & 

lighting fixtures & fittings 1,237,332 
Furniture and fixtures ....... 232,55" 
Travel goods, handbags and 

similar articles .......... 310,987 
Clothing? <.. sien. < sey he 8,773,652 
Footwear: 2 s)ae chs case ete 870,971 
Professional, scientific and con- 

trolling instruments; photo- 

graphic & optical goods; 

watches & clocks ........ 16,163,315 
Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles, nes. wee eee eee 22,420,295 
Live animals, not for food 5,237 

Total Merchandise ...... 539,043,092 
Gold and specie ........ 3,090 
Grands] otal iiin. am hears 539,046,182 


CENTRAL AMERICA, N.E.S. 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

Meat and meat preparations “= 
Dairy products, eggs and honey — 
Fish and -fish preparations = 
Cereals and cereal preparations — 
Fruits and vegetables ....... —e 
Sugar and sugar preparations — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof ..... — 
MisceJlaneous food’ preparations — 
Beverages) sisscsa.s wisioie oiapeiey ors — 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 

PUTER crc rr es verersveeces ~- 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil 

kernels peiec star one (eleanor dstaic.ous — 
Crude ‘rubber, including ‘ayn- 

thetic and reclaimed ...... 5,500 
Wood, lumber andycork ..... 5,500 
Textile fibres:and waste ..... 186,390 
Animal & vegetable crude 

materials, inedible, n.e.s. 2,840 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 

essential oils), fats, greases 

and derivatives .......... — 
Chemical elements and com- 

POUNGS) os cise ofereitioys fens oe — 
‘Dyeing, tanning and colouring 

MIALOTIAIG (tie cies oe are ener — 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

Productaginc ic, pers eii eye ole — 
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EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


3,866,422 


12,561 
1,200 


601,342 
376,650 
7,061,045 
2,433,083 
4,809,236 


3,185,088 
61,723 


5,719,073 
56,538 
6,773,183 
23,636,836 
925,802 


66,090,986 
2,840,110 


3,124,509 


31,913,398 
122,348 


198,161,851 


198,181,851 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
90,758 
3,373 
283,361 
58,084 
581,238 
9,692 


149,468 
302,532 
13,843 
170 
26,194 


2,651 


203,986 


1,543 
17,411 
2,016 
253,462 
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DIVISION 


Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations ae 

Explosives and _ miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
KAUCtS ic eis vera aet enema olioes 

Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s. & dressed furs 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 

Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) a: 

Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 

Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
tures, n.e.s. 

Silver, platinum, 
jewellery 

Base metals 

Manufactures of metals 

Machinery other than electric 

Electric machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 

Transport equipment 

Prefabricated buildings;  sani- 
tary, plumbing, heating & 
lighting fixtures & fittings 

Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles ........... 
Clothing Siiseresies tec sacrns 
Riootweaniad.sanienmact oxcickonihe an 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ....:..5 
Miscellaneous -manufactured 


articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


ARGENTINA 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof ..... 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Textile fibres and waste 
Animal & vegetable 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. ie 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, 


crude 


greases 
derivatives. “awit auicciniantes 
Chemical elements and com- 
polnds (a7 eee ee ca Seen 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
Products erie. e):. eeu 


Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and _ pro- 
ducts. 1.1. ee aden ann Si 

Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs 

Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ..... 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 

Non-metallic mineral 
RQKES Wes Sa ele aan ven ae 

Silver, platinum, 
jewellery: su \cma a aanie en oe 

Manufactures of metals 


manufac- 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 


194,730 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
663,134 
22,807 


68,952 
255935939 


21,440 
8,208 
44,924 


1,026,374 
37,116 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


45,185 


423,167 


660 
8,224 


64,302 
30,114 
6,664,769 
218,744 
402,126 
696 
2,289,993 
24,907 
287,621 
11,312 
882,085 
1,015,846 
615,564 


12,340,980 
957,106 


eel) 


1,968,458 
7,260 


30,284,480 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


1,299 
21,017 
3,409 


1,098 
175,050 


DIVISION 


Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Prefabricated buildings;  sani- 
tary, plumbing, heating & 
lighting fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 


Clothing)... < «220. «eee 
Footwear AGM asc oeeenoenne 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 


watches & clocks ......... 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof 
Textile fibres and waste ..... 
Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, coal, petroleum and 
Precious stones 


Animal & _ vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. .. 
Chemical elements and com- 
pounds (Oo s.yheh a2 A 40 6 cae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products aifafiacis) a)ya.7e/eTs aia a intents 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing 


and cleansing preparations .. 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ..... 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral mianufac- 
tures, n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems and 

jewellery » josismgsts, Sd slarcpomeaals 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Electric miachinery, apparatus 


and appliances .........-. 
Transport equipment ....... 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articless cscs. eee « 
Clothing gsccs's on mea eee 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 


cles, n.e.s. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


4,446,890 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
29,760 


19,858,476 
42,900 


135,619 


265,281 


20,332,981 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
8,100 


77,809 
13,146 
6,794 


2,336 
7,451 


1,200 
26,295 


432,544 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
2,800 


1,414 


534,571 


39,104 

1,100 
87,687 
18,032 


9,220 
14,730 
25,250 

288,750 
320 


700 
5,520 


26,325 
1,467 


1,063,428 


